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Thi Cleveland @enferencs 


HE hearer in Cleveland of the historic address on the General Conference 

i by Dr. Howard N. Brown, who has been a very important part of it for 

more than fifty years, was moved not only by the charm of the story, with 

its limpid style, its frequent rays of the warming light of seasoned wisdom, its 

homely, unexpected, and delicious humor, and its intimate, pervasive memories 

of other times, other names; the hearer also understood that one with authority 

_ was speaking, however modestly, of a great institution, and that we are the heirs, 

and as heirs debtors, in a marvelous lineage that has kept itself unspotted from the 

world of dogmatic tyranny and official denominational machination, that has 

marched abreast of truth for the spirit’s sake, and has witnessed with gratification, 

in the passing decades, the approach of the best men in the other churches to the 
Unitarian position. . . 
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All these praises are bestowed not as upon a rival but rather as upon a comple- 

_ ment of the American Unitarian Association. There has been a real difference 
between the two bodies, but, speaking generally, there have been no differences. 
‘The Association is an administrative body. ‘The Conference has been, in the 
language of our day and in the very best sense, an inspirational body. Its name 
_is forever united with its creator and moving genius, Henry W. Bellows, who was 
--amarvel of power among men. His name leads all the rest. Of him and the other 
Conference figures we shall read, in Dr. Brown’s story, soon to appear in THE 
Recister.. The Conference lived its independent life through two great epochs of 
history, one of which is centered in our Civil War, and the other in the World War. 
It is, in fact, a kind of symbol of the times,—this union consummated in Cleveland. 


{From an article in this issue,] 
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Our New Readers 


HIS WHOLE NUMBER of THE REGISTER goes 

with a happy greeting to our new readers. We 
are grateful and delighted with the response of our 
ministers and their people, who have made our 
office the busiest place in the whole church in the 
work of entering your names. As we write, the 
subscriptions are coming in literally by the hun- 
dreds, and so we are not able to say how many new 
members there are in THE RecistER family. 

We hope that you who are opening your paper 
as a new experience will have a pleasant and stimu- 
lating reaction. May we say a word for your ap- 
proval? First of all, we think you will say it isa 
good-looking journal, that it appeals to the dis- 
criminating eye. Second, we believe it is interest- 
ing. You will want to read it. It has style, we 
have been told. Third, in every part it is con- 
sistent. It stands for the free churches and for 
soul liberty, in a grave time when creedal churches 
and legislatures want to put us in spiritual bond- 
age, as they have already done in Tennessee. Be- 
cause they are against us, we must fight the good 
fight, as our fathers did. We must rally our forces. 
We thrill to repeat the words Channing once spoke, 
“Always young for liberty!” Then we were few 
and weak. But times have changed. The country 
is no longer young. It is grown up, powerful, rich, 
sometimes and in some parts overbearing. THE 
REGISTER’S great desire is that we shall also be as 
a people and a nation, “Old for liberty!” In ut- 
most good will to all the world, let us gird up our 
loins and be crusaders together for that free spirit- 
ual estate which we call America. 

This journal for one hundred and five years has 


been a medium of communication among the lovers 
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and doers of truth in freedom. It has also been 
the great bond of union by which we know we are 
not alone in the unceasing struggle for that which 
is as precious as life. May we who are already 
thousands march upward, onward, gathering com- 
rades as we go. 


Dr. Straton Pathetic 


Is Dr. John Roach Straton a publicity-seeker, or 

has he the simple-mind complex? To explain 
his recent grotesque appearance before Harvard 
students is difficult, on other grounds, though we 
should honestly like to be convinced of his sin- 
cerity. It seems that a student audience, usually 
courteous and orderly, lost control of itself when 
the speaker, employing a manner of eloquence 
peculiar to himself, declared that William Jennings 


Bryan was an able scholar and a brilliant states- 


man, and that the time would come when the world 
would follow him. The students broke into wild 
laughter. Far from discouraging Dr. Straton, the 
outbreak urged him on to more vigorous efforts, 
and he compared Mr. Bryan with Gladstone, say- 
ing they were the world’s two greatest humanists. 
The movement of evolution he called sinister and 
a national menace. 

Statements of that nature help evolution rather 
than injure it; and they certainly impair the influ- 
ence of Dr. Straton among informed people. His 
eulogy of Mr. Bryan changed no one’s opinion. Mr. 
Bryan, to-day, except among a group of worshipers, 
is held throughout the country as a man of per- 
sonal force, but of limited mental processes. Dr. 
Straton’s arraignment of the theory of evolution 
excited laughing not only among the students, but 
wherever the press carried an account of the 
speech. Undoubtedly sound arguments have been 
advanced against Darwin’s theory of natural selec- 
tion and the origin of species, but they are not in 
Dr. Straton’s repertoire. Anti-evolutionists will 
make a serious mistake if they intrust their cause to 


ev 


Dr. Straton. He is great in no sense. 


Some Man’s Face 


“I have often wondered,” says an anonymous person in 
the Christian World, London, “what is uppermost in a 
preacher’s mind when he stands in the pulpit with a care- 
fully prepared sermon and looks upon a congregation that 
has not yet been keyed up to listen to his message. Is 
he thinking most of what he is going to say or of the con-. 
tact he is going to try to make with his hearers? Does 
his eye roam over the congregation in search of familiar 
faces or is he so absorbed in and by his message that he 
sees only a smear of faces and not even the dull color of 
the bricks on the walls? I have often wondered whether 
the look on some face, some woman’s face, some man’s 
face, ever causes a preacher to run away from his notes, 
and forces him to find from that face a new text, a new 
sermon. Obviously, I am not thinking of the preacher 
who reads his sermons. I am thinking of the preacher 
whose arms and hands are unfettered, whose eyes are 


free.” 

Every minister goes through all of the things 
noted. There is no art more uncertain of success 
than the preacher’s, no work so constantly calling 
upon a man to take all the legitimate means to 
make his life-current run through the whole body 
of the congregation. Speaking sermons is like 


_the electrician’s calling. Just where and how he 
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_ may make his connections is the task, and rare is 
_ the speaker who makes them surely every time. 
One preacher can tell you that when a certain man 
attends his service, he preaches always at his best, 
and everybody feels it. That same preacher would 
tell you that the presence of another man always 
es him to do his worst, or very nearly. 


Two Permanent Books 


. THESE DAYS, when the public is delving 
deeper and deeper into the mysteries of human 
origins and the evolution of the race, thinking 
people should look through their libraries and see 
if, tucked away on a top shelf, they can find two 
books published thirty years ago: Benjamin Kidd’s 
“Social Evolution,” and Henry Drummond’s “The 
Ascent of Man.” 

Kidd’s book took the scientific world by storm. 
He was not a scientist, but a humble employee, 
thirty-five years of age, in the British civil service. 
The book was his first one, and the only work of 
his that created comment. It thoroughly deserved 
the wide reading it got, being a profound, exhaus- 
tive, and bold study of the development in the 
human race of a social conscience. While the work 
contained paragraphs that were somewhat in- 
volved, it was transparently honest in conception 
and conclusion, and demolished idols that had sat 
securely in their places for generations. 

Mr. Kidd declared that a person could come to 
but one conclusion after reading Darwin; namely, 
“The evolution which is slowly proceeding in 
human society is not primarily intellectual, but 
religious.” And in the next paragraph he said, 
“The most distinctive feature of evolution as a 

_ whole is, that through the operation of the law of 
‘natural selection, the race must grow ever more 
-and more religious.” “The winning races,’ he 
added, “have been those in which, other things 
‘being equal, this character has been most fully de- 
veloped.” Mr. Kidd’s premise, and one that 
shocked the philanthropists, was that “the interests 
of the social organism, and those of individuals 
comprising it at any time, are actually antagonis- 
tie: they never can be reconciled ; they are inher- 
ently and essentially irreconcilable.” 
- The other book, Drummond’s “The Ascent. of 
“Man,” is equally valuable to students of evolution. 
The book included a series of Lowell Lectures, and 
ran into four editions. Strangely enough, it was 
published the same year Mr. Kidd published his 
book. Probably no writer on the subject, not even 
the great Darwin himself, has made a more useful 
and definite contribution to the theory. Henry 
Drummond had a mind of striking range. He ac- 
companied the evangelists, Moody and Sankey, on 
one of their tours, and spoke acceptably to their 
audiences. At the same time he was lecturing to 
Peeadents and scientists on the place of spiritual 
law in the sciences of biology and physics. His 
~ chapters on “The Ascent of the Body,” “The Arrest 
mat. dhe, ane ”» and “The Dawn of Mind, ” eould 
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hardly be outside the reading of one who wishes 
to be conversant with Darwin’s theory. 

The demand for books on this subject has created 
a supply of newly published volumes, most of them 
useful; but we are impelled to say, after looking 
some of them through and conceding their value, 
that we go back to Kidd and Drummond, Darwin, 
Spencer, and Huxley, for the substance. It is one 
thing to dress up a figure in fitting and fashionable 
clothes ; it is quite another to create the figure. 
And we are free to say that we prefer the original 
sculptors. 


The Weak Joint 


Uys CHURCHES are in the fall re- 
covery. We suspend operations so long—in 
some instances from May until October—that the 
work each year must be started all over again, and 
built from the ground up. The congregation has 
been on vacation. Teachers have resigned from 
Sunday-school. Members of the Y. P. R. U. are 
in college. The Alliance and Laymen’s League 
start with reluctance. This story is repeated year 
in, year out. Such conditions, it must be evident, 
lay double burdens on that man of all work, the 
minister. He had a flourishing church in the 
spring; but now—. He must begin where he began 
last fall, where he began the fall before that. 
Churches there may be which escape the autumn 
slump; fortunate their ministers. Did these 
favored parishes continue through the summer? 
An implied argument for the open church. 

Only the minister knows the task of setting the 
machinery again in motion. The time may come 
when we shall be convinced of the loss, spiritual as 
well as material, that follows suspension of activi- 
ties three or four months. If the church has good 
luck, it may get back to normal in the neighbor- 
hood of Thanksgiving, and continue with relative 
enthusiasm until the May Anniversaries. 

This method is as mischievous to parish morale 
as it is antagonistic to business principle. While 
we are gathering funds to construct a greater 
church, it might be well for us to repair this weak 
joint. "After ‘all, the little foxes are the ones that 
spoil the vines. 


The Twin Cities — 


I THERE WERE ROOM, the Editor would be 

glad to print to-day the story of his visit to Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, Sunday, October 25. On the 
invitation of the two ministers, Rev. John H, 
Dietrich and Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, he preached 
to two congregations, morning and evening, on “Is 
Fundamentalism the American Religion?” As Mr. 
Eliot bade the visitor good-by, he said, with a happy 
wave of his hand, “Tell them you preached to eleven 
hundred people in the Twin Cities.” And it was 
so. Of the day’s uncommon experience, an. account 
will be given next week. . 


Looking Back on Locarno 


A near-by view is Behe a its peaceful portents 


Soria, October 7. 


UROPE’S WILLINGNESS to revise 

the unjust decisions which it attained 
in a moment of triumphant victorious pas- 
sion at the end of the war obtained its 
first expression at the conference of 
Locarno, at the close of the sixth session 
of the League of Nations. That gather- 
ing of the victorious and the conquered 
differed in an essential respect from any 
previous gathering. 

For the first time Germany, the con- 
quered, sat at the council table on a 
basis of equality with the victors. Ap- 
propriately enough, Great Britain, which 
of all the European powers had, since the 
close of the war, demonstrated its desire 
to restore the antewar equilibrium of the 
Old World, took a leading part in the 
new movement, for which notable results 
were forecast at the opening of the new 
conference. It was. appropriate that Mr. 
Chamberlain, the British secretary of 
foreign affairs, should be the presiding 
officer of the new council of real peace. It 
was in very truth an attempt to establish 
the security of Europe. 


A NOTABLE PART of the background 
of the meeting in the little Swiss town 
was the new agreement that Germany had 
signed with Russia for the restoration of 
Russian-German trade relations. In one 
way the event served to remind Europe 
that it had serious things to expect from 
a thorough understanding between Ger- 
many and Bolshevik Russia. In another 
respect the renunciation by Germany of all 
claims upon the fated Alsace and Lorraine 
was a notable event of the immediate 
background. It was an assurance to 
France she had nothing to fear from a 
rehabilitated Germany. 

It was the memory of Alsace-Lorraine 
that had kept France shivering in her 
boots for generations. Germany by her 
own declaration was removing Alsace- 
Lorraine from the category of interna- 
tional actualities. The elimination of the 
problem of Alsace-Lorraine from the cate- 
gory of world actualities was, therefore, a 
preliminary contribution to the successful 
outcome of the conference. It constituted 
the exorcising of an evil dream of the 
first magnitude. 

Mr. Chamberlain gave utterance to the 
purposes of the conference of Locarno 
when he said, before a gathering of 
journalists at the opening of the gathering, 
that Europe had come to bury its dead. 
Europe for several years, ever since the 
end of the war, had sought to live half- 
free and half-enslaved. Like Abraham 
Lincoln, it had come, by a series of bitter 
experiences, to realize that the experiment 
had signally failed. A group of free na- 
tions had failed to function in the world 
beside another group of nations, burdened, 
harassed, deprived of their right of free 
action. The time, in the realization of 
Europe, had come when the subjected part 
of the world must be liberated, when the 
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unjust, oppressive features of the peace 
treaties had failed to bring to Europe the 
nominal result of peace treaties—the 
pacification of the Old World and the 
restoration of its powers of co-operation. 

That was the true inward meaning of 
the conference of Locarno, held under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. The 
acceptance of Germany as a nation in 
good standing and of good faith, and its 
forthcoming membership in the League of 
Nations, gave all the European nations 


IN. THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
‘po CHURCH. WORK RIGHT,” HE SAYS 


There is a wonderful new birth of efficient 
religion among the Universalists, and Judge 
Robert W. Hill (above) is its leading lay 
prophet.. Chairman of the National Laymen’s 
Council, and prominent in the General Con- 
vention, his chief labor has been (and is) the 
promotion of the Five-year Program to gather 
2 million dollars for.a great memorial church 
in the Nation’s capital, for the Perin-Cate house 
in Tokio, and for the Ministers’ Pension Fund. 
At Syracuse, week before last, there was. a 
large and stirring meeting of the denomination 


faith to believe that lasting results would 
be accomplished in the little Swiss town, 


‘that much of the imperfection of the 


treaties that had signalized the end of 
the war, and the victory for the Allied 
Powers in which it had ‘ended, would be 
eliminated from the structure before the 
delegates adjourned to their homes; that 
Europe by that time would start on the 
work of reconstruction with a clean slate. 
Europe had reason to regard the date, 
October 5, as a notable date on its 
calendar. 

The fact that the conference was ; finally 
held was due partly to British eapacity 
to foresee the future and partly to Ger- 
many’s willingness to coincide with British 
views and with British purposes in world 


ing small field-pieces. 


burden a 
of Bulgaria because she was defeated. 
‘The fact that: Bulgaria is paying repara- 
‘tions beyond her weak powers, and like- 


politics. The obscure town of Locarno 


was put on the international map because — 


of British and German co-operation. This 
is a factor which will figure more and 
more largely in the future in world affairs. 
The two races, brothers under the skin, 
were demonstrating their kinship in a 
grave moment, when co-operation or the 
failure to co-operate meant everything. — 
As to the future, much may be expected. 
Locarno will furnish an answer, it is 
hoped, to many of the questions that em- 
barrass Europe. The treaty of Versailles 
furnished the keynote. to the entire series 


. of wrongs that afflict the smaller nations 


of Europe. The more glaring defects of 
the treaty of Versailles once removed, old 
Dame Europa may with a good grace pro- 
ceed toward the removal of some of the 


wrongs that hamper the smaller iB is 
‘nations. 


I was awakened from Sleed this. sunny 
morning by the playing of a band out- 
side my windows. When I looked out I 
saw a body of troops on the march toward 
the training grounds. I was deeply im- 
pressed by the manly marching of the 
troops, escorting as they did horses bear- 
It took me some 


time to recall the fact that these were — 


not free. soldiers, serving their country 
as freemen, but under the treaty of Neuilly 
“hired soldiers,’ each man receiving for 
his pay a sum equivalent to the pay of 


‘the average workingman. At that moment 


I recalled that, across the frontier, a few 


miles. away, there was a country armed 
to the teeth, and to which France was giv- 
ing a loan, on the occasion of my last visit 


to Belgrade, for the enlargement of her 
army, although she was paying her 
soldiers the minimum wage,—almost noth- 
IDS 


WHY THIS DIFFERENCE. between 
two countries on an adjoining frontier? 


Because Bulgaria belongs to the camp of - 


the defeated, and Jugoslavia to the camp 
of the victorious. Therefore. Bulgaria, 
under. the treaty of Neuilly, is not per- 
mitted to have an army on the conscrip- 
tion system, while Jugoslavia is per- 


_ mitted to maintain an army as large 


as she can recruit, on the conscription 
system, which means a minimum wage. 
The injustice of the contrast is- indi- 
cated by, the fact that _ this _ extra 
is placed upon the shoulders 


wise occupational expenses, besides sepa- 


rate reparations to her neighbors, does not 


alter the situation. ‘Bulgaria must pay 
day ‘wages of the average level to her 


‘troops, which.amply demonstrated their 


capacity after the explosion in the cathe- 
dral and likewise proved their utility by 
preventing a revolution. 
All the smaller defeated nations are suf- 
(Continued on page 1095) ~ 


ee 


and expression. 


LEASH HELP ME to get this new idea 
of the General Conference; I want to 


go straight,” said one of the 325 delegates 


to the Cleveland meetings, October 13, 14, 
and 15. His friend started to explain 
that it was a simple matter, though many 
people were uncertain about it. “We 
come not to bury the Conference,” he 
said, “but to unite it with the American 
Unitarian Association.” And that was as 
accurate as a figure of speech may be. 
There was no obsequial gloom, but satis- 
faction, if not rejoicing, that this final 
act of the Polity Commission was about 
to be performed. All the other things 
which that commission had recommended 
and which were approved by the Church 
had been put into effect. It remained to 
place the capstone on the reorganized and 
reconstructed denomination. And it was 
done. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, speaking as chair- 
man of the Council of the Conference, gave 
the background of the new order of things 
in an admirable report which was imme- 
diately voted printed for distribution. He 
said that four years ago, in the Confer- 
ence, the reorganization of thé Unitarian 
churches was initiated. It was continued 
at the meeting in New Haven two years 
ago, “to be completed at our present meet- 
ing, in the union or marriage of two 
bodies, not the swallowing up of one by 
the other. It does not dry up a dying 
stream; it brings into one current two 
living streams of denominational activity 
The name of the Con- 
ference, it is true, is to be given up; but 
the organization thus formed continues 
the traditions of both, and is something 
more than either. The American Uni- 
tarian Association of 1925 ... is prac- 
tically a new body. In the union, in 
other words, the American Unitarian 
Association has been modified as greatly 
by the General Conference as the Confer- 
ence has been modified by the Association.” 

It is important that this fact be kept in 
mind. Without an appreciation of what 
the Conference has been since its founda- 
tion sixty years ago (its first meeting was 
April 5, 1865), the present-day Unitarian 
is a footless person. It was and is the 
Conference from which the principal 
ereative thought and action of the free 
churches has emanated. It has ever been 
the guardian of our religious liberty, the 
foe of denominationalism, the doctrinal 
fount at which our leaders have drunk 
deep of the purest spiritual truth, the 
forum of unrestrained practical discus- 
sion and doctrinal disputation, and best 
of all, it may be, the quickening heart and 
will from which have largely come the 
missionary activity and the financial re- 
sources that have builded our name in 
heroie size throughout the country and 
indeed around the world. 

If one may long for greater numbers 


_and more powerful machinery than we now 


though we have grown remark- 
_—surely one cannot deny our mag- 
nificent influence. <A discerning one feels 
as though every live Unitarian were equal 
in strength to a thousand, 


‘by Dr. Snow, are true: 


Aiemnrabie event in the history of the free 


The hearer in Cleveland of the historic 
address on the Conference by Dr. Howard 
N. Brown, who has been a very important 
part of it for more than fifty years, was 
moved not only by the charm of the story, 
with its limpid style, its frequent rays of 
the warming light of seasoned wisdom, 
its homely, unexpected, and delicious 
humor, and its intimate, pervasive memo- 
ries of other times, other names; the hearer 
also understood that one with authority 
was speaking, however modestly, of a 
great institution, and that we are the 
heirs, and as heirs debtors, in a maryel- 
ous lineage that has kept itself unspotted 
from the world of dogmatic tyranny and 
official denominational machination, that 
has marched abreast of truth for the 
spirit’s sake, and has witnessed with 
gratification, in the passing decades, the 
approach of the best men in the other 
churehes to the Unitarian position. 

All these praises are bestowed not as 
upon a riyal but rather as upon a comple- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. There has been a real difference 
between the two bodies, but, speaking gen- 
erally, there have been no differences. 
The Association is an administrative body. 
The Conference has been, in the language 
of our day and in the very best sense, an 
inspirational body. Its name is forever 
united with its creator and moving genius, 
Henry W. Bellows, who was a marvel of 
power among men. His name leads all 
the rest. Of him and the other Confer- 
ence figures we shall read, in Dr. Brown’s 
story, soon to appear in THE REGISTER. 
The Conference lived its independent life 
through two great epochs of history, one 
of which is centered in our Civil War, and 
the other in the World War. It is, in fact, 
a kind of symbol of the times,—this union 
consummated in Cleveland. 

Surely these words about the new order, 
“During the past 
hundred years changes in human thought 
and the widening of human knowledge 
have undercut the foundations of tradi- 
tional Christian belief; and orthodox 
Christian churches, the rank and file of 
whose membership are just becoming 
aware of the fact, bewildered by the dis- 
covery, are for the most part engaged in 
a vain attempt to go back,—to recover the 
lost ideal of a church strong and united 
by enforced unity of thought. During the 
same period our church, founded on a 
basis of freedom, has been able to adapt 
itself to changed conditions, and has found 
that although in a scientific age the 
thought forms of Christianity must be 
restated. ... From every side we hear that 
‘a new church, to meet the new spirit of 
humanity, is needed! ours is that church.” 

At Cleveland, through all the addresses 
and business deliberations, this assurance, 
aye, conviction, was present. The invigo- 
rating virility of the speakers was one 
with that of the earliest meetings of the 
Conference whose desire, in Dr. Brown’s 
phrasing, was to be “an inspiring and di- 
recting agency giving voice to the senti- 
ment of the denomination at large, leav- 
ing to other organizations to carry out 


churches 


policies it might formulate or suggest.” 
Of the inspiration and direction charac- 
teristic of the Conference, the reader will 
find examples in the several unusual ar- 
ticles in this issue of Tue Recister. 
Others will follow. There is the address | 
Dr. Park delivered on evangelism. What 
the reader sees at once is the way in 
which he has come right up to present- 
day thought familiar to us as humanism 
and theism. Turn to the irresistible sim- 
plicity and reality of Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, 
who talks out of the book of her own full 
life on religion in the home. Such religion, 
such a home! The Foundation could have 
had no worthier spokesman than Dr. 
Minot Simons, who as he spoke caused 
some to fashion a gleaming sword of the 
spirit wherewith to meet the Fundamen- - 
talist and his menacing challenge to domi- 
nate our politics and destroy our liberty 
with his intolerant, benighted religion! 
Give, the heart cried, give the last full 
measure of devotion, for our religion and 
our country! And the reader of the ad- 
dress will give liberally and promptly. 

Of the business meeting, one will also 
find to- day an adequate report. That 
which came first in the hearts of these 
delegates was the resolution on war. War 
is a crime, it said. We must join the 
League of Nations, it said. And these 
words, it said, are not words only, but they 
are deeds and truth! 

Many hundreds of our friends are read- 
ing these reports, and others which will 
come later as new members of THE REc- 
ISTER household, which now numbers 
thousands more of free church people than 
it ever had before. It is for their bene- 
fit in large part that we have given the 
spirit of the churches and our extraordi- 
nary history. We are a favored and pe- 
culiar people. Our churches are distinc- 
tive. 

Here, we kept saying in Cleveland, is 
the living, flourishing, and triumphant 
proof that human beings are most reli- 
gious when free! This Conference is the 
incarnation of the greatest truth. There 
can be no religion pure and undefiled 
which is dominated by an outside power, 
whether that power be a legislature es- 
tablishing a state religion, a binding creed, 
a church assembly, an unusual person, or 
a sacred book. Each one says, I am my 
own authority. It cannot be otherwise. 
For a century we have been winning the 
victory which is this: The spiritual and 
moral power of any man is that which he 
acquires for himself. -He cannot get it 
second-hand from another. The world may 
be full of truth, beauty, and goodness; but 
if a man miss it, if he does not know it 
and test it and use it, it is the same as 
though it were not. He must work out 
his own salvation. As Martineau said, 
the seat of authority and of all power for 
every man is within! On this rock we 
stand—and build. 

Cleveland is the memorable place where 
the enlarged continuity of this cause was 
celebrated. There was rich variety, as 
there always is, in the addresses. There 
was much mutual affection among the 
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delegates, a characteristic of Unitarians 
which surpasses, I believe, that of any 
communion in Christendom. Ours is first 
a fellowship, and we love one another 
sincerely. There was also a certain stand 
that we are through with the day of small 
things. The call is to go into the world, 
and to dare great things, expect great 
things. See, already, large audiences, 
splendid newspaper publicity, church effi- 
ciency,—these are allies, a present fact 
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in the churches,—of the one spirit that 
leads and marches on. There is the Lay- 
man’s League, The  Alliarice, and the 
Young People; there is the Social Service 
Council now in travail to bear an effectual 
instrument for our plain duty to the 
racked and unequal common life. All 
these forces will have their story told. 
Read on, good friend, in these illuminated 
pages. A. 0. D. 


Business Done by 325 Delegates 


Move to bring all liberal churches together 


WO MAJOR denominational agencies 

convened in the First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, during the week 
of October 11; and on Thursday, October 
15, the merger of the General Conference 
with the American Unitarian Association 
was made complete. This ended a move- 
ment that had advanced over a period of 
four years to consummation; and thus 
organized, Unitarianism began its second 
century with greatly simplified and more 
democratic machinery. 

The attendance at the thirty-first and 
closing session of the General Conference 
and the first biennial session of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association surpassed ex- 
pectations. Three hundred and twenty- 
five delegates were registered. The pro- 
gram was full and varied. For three days 
.there was action in one quarter or another 
every minute, and often there was activity 
in many quarters at the same time. The 
boards of The Alliance, the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society held regular meet- 
ings. Luncheons were arranged for the 
Ministerial Union, The Women’s Alliance, 
and the Laymen’s League. More appli- 
cations for reservations at the dinner of 
the Young People’s Religious Union were 
received than could be granted. The gen- 
eral public responded eagerly to the in- 
vitation to the two public meetings, held 
through the generosity of a church neigh- 
bor in the Euclid Avenue Temple. 

From the business sessions the more 
spectacular output was the resolutions 
adopted. An overture for church unity 
was voted in an invitation to the Universa- 
list General Convention to appoint a com- 
mission to meet with a similar commis- 
sion to be named by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The full text of the 
overture follows: 


The Free Churches Gathered in the 
American Unitarian Association 


to the 


- Free Churches Gathered in the 
Universalist General Convention 


GREETINGS: 


WHEREAS it has come about in the 
Providence of God, and through the deep- 
ening insight and enlarging experience of 
men, that the principles of religious 
thought and conduct long cherished in 
lonely fortitude by the churches of the 
Universalist and Unitarian Fellowships 
have now become the conviction and pos- 
session of many minds and hearts; and 


WHEREAS in every Christian Com- 
munion there are now men and women of 
progressive spirit who increasingly affirm 
that Christianity is a way of life rather 
than a conformity to creed; and 

WHEREAS the challenge to leadership 
in the cause of a free and spiritual religion 
comes with a peculiar significance to our 
Free Churches, be it 

Resolved, That this Association respect- 
fully requests the Universalist General 
Convention to authorize its President to 
appoint a commission of not less than 
three nor more than five representatives to 
meet with a similar commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the American 
Unitarian Association, with a view to in- 
viting and organizing a council of repre- 
sentative liberal Christians for the pur- 
pose of promoting sympathy and co-opera- 
tion among them, furthering their common 
aims, and uniting them for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God. 

Brethren, let us together raise a stand- 
ard to which the wise and honest may re- 
pair. The event is in the hand of God. 


The president and directors of the 
American Unitarian Association were re- 
quested “to consider seriously the advisa- 
bility of creating a department of social 
progress for the purpose of co-operating 
with such organizations already existing 
in other denominational bodies.” This 
resolution was presented by Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland. 

Commendation of the Near East Relief 
was voted; faith in the principle of free 
speech and free assemblage was reaf- 
firmed; and it was recommended that the 
program committee for the next confer- 
ence give a prominent place to the subject 
of religious education. 

In the missionary field new interest was 
voiced, and a resolution introduced by Dr. 
John H. Lathrop was adopted. It fol- 
lows: . 


Hntering upon the new century, con- 
scious of an imperative duty to increase the 
scope and effectiveness of our missionary 
endeavors, we request the Board of Di- 
rectors of the A. U. A. to appoint a com- 
mission for the purpose of studying the 
methods, expenditures, and results of our 
missionary enterprises of the last few dec- 
ades as a possible basis for determining 
the future missionary policy. 


The Association again recorded its con- 
viction that the supreme question now be- 
fore mankind is that between war and 
peace, and pledged its support to all 
efforts to organize the nations on a basis 
of international co-operation and law. 
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“Specifically,” this resolution read, “the 
Association commits itself to the campaign 
for the adherence of the United States to 
the World Court, for the entrance of the 
United States into the League of Nations, 
and for the official pronouncement by all 
the nations of the world that war is a 
crime and must be outlawed as such, not in 
word only but in deed and truth.” The 
author of the resolution was Rey. Freder- 
ick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn. 

Gustave A. Breaux of Louisville, Ky., 
vice-president of the General Conference, 
presided at the business sessions until the 
act of merger was consummated and Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot took the chair. The cus- 
tomary reports of the Council and treas- 
urer were presented. An important place 
was assigned to the Unitarian Foundation, 
which presented as its representatives Dr. 
Minot Simons of New York City, Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter of Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and Ernest G. 
Adams of Providence, R.I. Two reports 
of special commissions were referred to 
the directors of the Association; Rev. 
James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, 
presented the report of the commission on 
regional conferences; Chancellor Samuel 
P. Capen of the University of Buffalo sub- 
mitted the report of the commission on 
improvement of candidating methods. 
Part of one session and all of another 
were devoted to discussion of “Unitarian 
Opportunities in the New Century.” 

Group conferences, a reception, a sight 
seeing trip, and the conference sermon 
completed the program. The conference 
preacher Rey. Ralph EH. Bailey of the 
First Unitarian Church, Omaha, Neb., not 
so many years ago was minister of the 
very large Baptist Church of the Master, 
situated a short distance from the Unita- 
rian Church in Cleveland. i 

Everything was done that could be done 
by the Cleveland hosts to make the meet- 
ings a success. Dale Brown was chair- 
man of the local committee, and the office 
secretary, Miss Julia Dickinson, rendered 
invaluable service. Rev. Dilworth Lup- 
ton, minister of the church, co-operated en- 
thusiastically, and greeted the delegates 
with an address of welcome in which he 
said: 

“I hope this conference will look reyer- 
ently to the past and daringly to the 
future. A century is past. The future 
should challenge every spark in us.” 

The following committee was named to 
arrange the program for the next session, 
in 1927: Dr. Horace Westwood of Toledo, 
Ohio, chairman; Dr. Sydney Bruce Snow 
of Montreal, Canada; Representative Mor-, 
ton D. Hull of Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. John 
Burnet Nash of New York City, and 
Edward P. Furber of Watertown, Mass. 


The real meaning of moral conduct is 
that which is conducive to the highest 
well-being of the whole of which one is 
a part; and therefore our morality will 
be higher and broader according as our 
conception of that whole expands.— 
Stephens. 2 a 


_ 


+ sVANGELISM is the proclaiming of good 


news: the act of bringing to a waiting 
‘ana needy world a welcome message, a 


pit of tidings that the poor world needs 
and wants and is waiting to receive. The 


word is used almost exclusively in con- 


nection with Christianity. 


have looked upon it, Christianity has been 
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ease at its first inception. 


es 


‘a typical instance of evangelism, in that 


it has claimed to answer the haunting 
problems of the soul and satisfy a very 


This was especially the 
No one can 
read the Book of Acts without getting a 
distinct impression of the great and happy 
change which this new Christianity 
wrought in the lives of its first followers. 
We are told that one day Peter and John 
entered the Temple, and there seated at 
the Gate Beautiful they found a poor crip- 
ple who had been lame from his birth. He 
begged of them an alms, but instead of 


insistent hunger. 


giving him alms they healed him of his 


lameness. Whereupon he sprang to his 
feet and went through the Temple court 
walking, and leaping, and praising God. 
That picture of the lame man walking and 
leaping and praising God, is to my mind 
an accurate symbol of the way Chris- 
tianity ‘affected people’s lives. Before, 


_théy had’ been spiritual cripples, fettered — 


to doubts, manacled by the sense of per- 
plexity and despair. But Christianity 


came to them and touched their drab 


lives" with its radiance of hope and 
promise.’ They sprang to their feet and 
thenceforth they went through life, figu- 
ratively if not literally, walking and leap- 
ing and -praising God. We get this im- 
pression repeatedly throughout the Book 
of Acts. We read about young Stephen 
with his face as it had been the face of 


an’ angel ; about the apostles behaving as 


though they were full of new wine; 
about the disciples living together in their 
communities in gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising God and having favor with 
the people; about Paul and Silas singing 
hymns at midnight in their prison. We 
read about them faring forth upon their 
various missionary errands full of a joyous 
enthusiasm, a consciousness of purpose, a 

e of complete security in spite of the 
ba dangers in which they moved; and 


first’ Gavtetianis were a mighty happy set 
of men and women. Something had come 
into’ ‘their lives to liberate them from their 
former terrors and disablements and to 
_ transform the whole aspect of existence 
for’ them, Evidently Christianity acted 
upon: them as a very potent evangelism: 
most effective piece of good news that 


A their spiritual sky of every cloud 


and bathed their landscape in the fresh, 
bright sunlight of hope and confidence. 

; ty toa 

n we inquire just what this good 
is which was able to effect such a 
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‘This is the heart and soul of Unitarian evangelism — 


PARK, D.D. 


change in their whole manner of life, we 
become aware of a certain bewilderment. 
For the good news amounted simply to 
this, that the long-éxpected Jewish Mes- 
siah had at last appeared to his nation 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. He 
had offered himself for recognition and 
acceptance by the nation. He had been 
rejected and crucified. He had then been 
taken up into Heaven, but would soon 
return, with power and glory, to judge the 
nation and to inaugurate his Kingdom of 
Heaven. Now the truth is that all this 
does not strike us of this present day and 
generation as being particularly good 
news. It seems to us childish and fanci- 
ful. Many of our hymns, to be sure, and 
many of our Christian utterances, make 
a valiant effort to give currency to this 
good news, to find a real present-day value 
in it, and to arouse in Christian hearts the 
exaltation which, it is felt, such tidings 
ought to excite. But, we may as well be 
frank about it, such efforts strike us as 
being labored. The joy they profess ap- 
pears to us factitious. The joy they assume 
seems to us quite exotic to our ways of 
thinking. Then cataclysmic ways of in- 
augurating the Kingdom of Heaven are 
not in accord with our modern intellectual 
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fashion. A friend of mine confesses that 
whenever he hears his Sunday-school sing- 
ing “Joy to the World, the Lord is come,” 
he is always tempted to retort, “Well, 
what of it?’ ‘The fact of the matter is 
that we are not in that degree of intel- 
lectual sympathy with those first Jewish 
Christians. They were the inheritors of 
a tradition of Messianic expectancy reach- 
ing back for perhaps a thousand years. 
There is no such tradition behind us. As 
a consequence, the good news which filled 
them with such elation, which they ac- 
cepted as such a glad evangelism, and at 
the touch of which their entire lives were 
transformed, is something that leaves us 
cold and unmoved. 


-|- 


Thus we have here a phenomenon which 
is normal to all history. We have the pic- 
ture of a generation going through the 
experience of being aroused, galvanized 
into new life and hope, by a bit of good 
news whose effectiveness is ephemeral. 
That is just what is constantly happening. 
In the first place, mankind is constantly 
going through the experience of regenera- 
tion. The experience in itself seems to 
be one of the normal methods of progress. 
It might be possible to define progress as 
a succession of regenerative experiences, a 
series of evangelisms which burst upon 
the human vision and broaden and beautify 
life. But, in the second place, the causes 
which excite these several experiences, the 
evangelisms themselves, in their definite 
intellectual content, are seldom if ever 


found to be of enduring effectiveness. 


They do their work, and then recede into 
the background of thought, where they are 
classified either as sanctified fallacies or 
as fundamental axioms to be taken for 
granted without further fuss and feathers. 
The process involves two features—/jirst, 
the sequence of regenerative experience; 
second, the series of definite causes to ex- 
cite or provoke each regenerative experi- 
ence. These may be, and usually are, quite 
temporary in their effectiveness. At this 
point, we touch one of the great functions 
of any religion. It is a sort of storehouse 
of galvanic energy capable of giving off 
from time to time those exciting causes, 
those evangelisms, or bits of good news, 
which shall provoke the next regenerative 
experience in human hearts. And at this 
point also, we discover one of the stand- 
ards by which we appraise the worth of 
our institutions, our religions, our phi- 
losophies, our social and economic theories. 
They must retain the ability to furnish 
these exciting causes. They are good and 
vital and alive just so long as they can 
continue to supply the timely good news 
which shall ignite in our hearts the experi- 
ence of regeneration which is demanded 
by progress. I am afraid you have al- 
ready sensed the illustration I want to use. 
A religion is like the electric battery 
which delivers the igniting spark to the 
engine. So long as a religion has sufficient 
voltage or sufficient recuperative power to 
furnish the next needed spark to ignite 
the charge, it is good and living and use- 
ful. We do not expect that it shal] furnish 
the same spark. Sparks come and go. 
Each one does its duty and dies, All we 
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expect is that each one shall be followed 
by its next in succession. And when a re- 
ligion can no longer furnish the next 
needed spark, then we say of it, as we 
say of a dry cell, that it is exhausted and 
needs to be replaced. 

It may strike some of us as being a 
heartless procedure, but none the less that 
is just the test which it is our right and 
our duty to apply to our cherished Unita- 
rian Christianity. Is our Unitarian Chris- 
tianity still a charged battery? Does it 
still give off these igniting sparks? Has it 
still other good tidings, another timely 
evangelism up its sleeve, ready to deliver 
to a waiting world, so that when men 
touch it they get the galvanic shock which 
precipitates the experience of regeneration, 
and sends them forth, walking and hop- 
ing and praising God, into a new-made 
world, and a brighter landscape, and a 
more hopeful destiny? Is there such a 
next spark in our Unitarian Christianity? 
If there is, then that is what we must 
mean by a Unitarian evangelism. For my- 
self, I believe that our Unitarianism still 
is a charged battery; not only that, but 
the most highly charged of all the religious 
batteries of our day. 

But at this point I am squarely up to 
the line which divides the general from 
the specific. Once across that line no 
one of us has the right to speak for the 
whole, and each one of us must strictly 
speak for himself. On that understanding, 
that I am speaking only for myself, I ven- 
ture to cross the line and indicate to you 
wherein lies its regenerating, galvanizing 
power for the hearts and minds of to-day. 


-- 


To my mind, it consists in its emphasis 
upon personality: in its recognition of the 
mystery of the individual being; in its ad- 
mission that the man’s mental processes 
are reliable, that the man’s esthetic, or 
moral, or spiritual intuitions are trust- 
worthy ; that the man’s private convictions 
and impulses are authoritative at least for 
him, and that the most dangerous thing 
he can do is to tamper with them. In 
short, the Unitarian evangelism consists 
in its fearless assertion that the man, the 
ego, the personality, whose various sides 
and phases are co-ordinated into a natural 
self-integrity, is the supreme and ulti- 
mate fact of human life, and is possessed 
of supreme value in the eyes of that God 
whom he has the right to regard as the 
source and author of personality. The 
dignity and the worth of the individual 
soul—that is the Unitarian Evangelism. 
Of course, this thought does not originate 
with Unitarianism. We find it in the 
teachings of Christ, so urgently stressed, 
so explicit, so eloquently illustrated that 
it is a marvel it has ever been misunder- 
stood or ignored. One is tempted to affirm 
that our right to the name Christian is to 


be measured by our willingness to recog- ~ 


nize and preserve that feature above all 
others in the thought of Christ. 

The God of the Old Testament prophets 
is represented as content to look upon the 
nation as the ultimate unity. He does not 
trouble to distinguish the private men 
and women who make up the nation. 
“When Israel was a child I loved him, 
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and called my son out of Egypt.” Israel, 
the nation, the racial entity, was God’s be- 
loved son. The private man must be con- 
tent to find a sufficient significance in 
being a fragment of that nation. His pri- 
vate conduct is significant as it helps to 
morally enrich or morally impoverish the 
nation. His private relations to God are 
in general sufficiently realized in the morn- 
ing and evening sacrifices which the na- 
tion through its priesthood offers on Mount 
Zion. His private guilt is in general 
sufficiently expiated when the high priest 
once a year laid the nation’s sins upon 
the scapegoat and drove him into the 
wilderness. All this tended to teach a 
certain disregard of the fact of personal- 
ity, and to minimize the value of the in- 
dividual. 
+ 


But what a contrast when we come to 
the God of Christ’s teaching! According 
to Christ, God may regard the nation as 
a unity, but He does not stop there. He 
distinguishes every smallest part within 
that nation, and recognizes its individual 
existence and cares for it and loves it 
for itself. There is not a flower of the 
field that He does not clothe. There is 
not a sparrow that falls to the ground 
unnoticed by Him. There is not a single 
crippled, blemished, good-for-nothing black 
lamb of the flock that He does not go 
forth to find and rescue. And as for you, 
men and women, human personalities, 
verily, there is not a hair on your heads 
that is not numbered. Nothing could be 
more explicit than Christ’s teaching of 
the eternal fact of personality, the supreme 
worth of the individual soul. It is just 
that feature in His teaching which, I take 
it, we are rediscovering and re-emphasiz- 
ing to-day as our Unitarian evangelism. 

And when it is brought to our modern 
world, it proves to be a timely evangelism, 
a welcome good tidings, of vast transform- 
ing power. 

It is welcome, because in every healthy 
nature there is a bump of divine ‘self- 
assertiveness, a natural God-given con- 
sciousness of self and the reality of self 
which commands recognition, and which 
becomes angry or bitter or sullen or de- 
spairing when its proper recognition is 
withheld. Just think how many crimes 
are deliberately committed to-day just for 
the purpose of securing for some other- 
wise forgotten personality the tawdry 
recognition of newspaper notoriety! Just 
think what a large proportion of our pres- 
ent moral laxity is the result of the dead- 
ening reminder which modern life brings 
home to every sensitive soul—that after 
all he amounts to very little, and that his 
personal efforts to righteousness are too 
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A silence covers all the land, 
The sun gives but a feeble ray. 
The barren trees, on every hand, 
Shiver as their branches sway. 


The mists hang thick toward eventide, 
The moon lies in a fog-wrapped bed; 

The dimness, and the silence wide, 
Proclaim again the earth is dead. 
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insignificant to be of any value. Just 
think how many suicides are charged 
against our civilization as a result of the 
hopeless despair of being unknown, un- 
friended, unwanted, and ignored. In a 
hundred insidious ways the social forces 
of the day are conspiring to cheapen human 
life, to render the individual more and 
more obscure, to invade his rights and 
override his judgments. Our numbers are 
increasing. Our cities are swarming hives 
of mortality. Our mechanism of civiliza- 
tion has waxed so ponderous and tyranni- 


‘eal that it rolls heedlessly on like a ruth- 


less juggernaut; the man who gets in its 
way is crushed, and the man who tries 
to deflect its course is despised and 
scorned. It is an age of standardization, 
and the path of least resistance is to sup- 
press personal verdicts and conform. 
These things create in millions of hearts 
a deep uneasiness, a feeling of despair, 
and we cannot wonder if this despair 
takes the form of moral irresponsibility, 
or selfish opportunism, or of a shallow 
pleasure-seeking gayety, the one idea of 
which is to regard human life as a very 
trifling matter, and to make the best of 
a bad job and be done with it. Some su- 
perhuman intelligence could do us a real 
service by telling us how many of our 
present-day ills and sins and mistakes, 
how much of our present-day unhappiness 
and waste and wrong, is the direct result 
of this diminishing worth which we are 
being taught to place upon personality. 
Probably we shall never be able to make 
that computation. It is beyond the reach 
of our mathematics. 


+ 


But there is sométhing we can do in- 
stead, almost as serviceable. We can try 
the experiment of putting into currency a 
Unitarian evangelism. We can try the 
experiment of going out to these bewildered 
thousands, who are wondering why they 
were born, and what meaning life has for 
them, and telling them that in all the 
world there is nothing so precious to Al- 
mighty God as the individual soul; that 
there is no single soul so lost or stained 
or marred or insignificant as to escape His 
attention; that He does know, and does 
recognize, and does care; that this whole 
tyrannical social system of ours, whose 
tyranny we may not feel, but which thou- 
sands of less fortunate do feel, is not the 
master but the servant of the individual, 
and that its only justification is that it 
shall make triumphant living easier and 
more possible for every man, woman, and 
little child within its body. We can tell 
them that the only conceivable destiny 
awaiting this baffling enterprise of life 
is the final attainment by every single one 
of us of the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of personal possibility. 

It needs only to try that experiment and 
see for ourselves how faces brighten, how 
lost ambitions return, how weary spirits 
take courage, how energies are repaired 
and hope restored. — : 

That is our evangelism—to reassure the 
world of the eternal value of the individual 
soul: to proclaim again that the ultimate 
fact of life is these mysterious personali- 
ties of ours, with all their 


wealth of possibilities wai ) , 
pd ting to be ful- 
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‘Religious 1 ies and the Home 


An address for good mothers and fubiers 


_ Church School. 


_ehureh school? 
or just sent the children? 


wid 


7 ; . MRS. 
IRST, I shall tell you what I think 
‘about religious education, and how a 
Parent-Teachers’ Union will help the 
Then I shall speak about 
the home and how I think love, service, 
and faith will help the family spirit. 
The aim of religious education is to 
train the child to choose the right and 
then to do it because it is right,—whether 
it is only a loving, thoughtful act for 
Mother or a courageous act demanding 
quick thinking and bravery, or whether it 
is a heroic decision to break a habit that 
is harmful. 

This is the only kind of religious educa- 
tion that will count. To train the child 
to choose the right and then to do it be- 
cause it is right. _ 

Is that the aim of your church school? 
Or don’t you know what is the aim of your 
Have you visited it lately 
What kind of 
ehurch school is it? 

Do you want to know the trouble with 
most of our church schools? (Not the 
large city ones, but the small-town 
churches.) It is impossible to _ get 
teachers to take a class—mind you, not to 
teach it, just to take it—to be there every 
Sunday from mid-September to mid-June 
—forty weeks—forty hours. If you don’t 
believe me, it is because you have never 
tried to get teachers for your church 
school. How did they ask you to be a 


teacher, if you are one? Well, I will tell 


you how they approached me. ‘We have 
asked everyone else, nobody will do it— 
you must take a class. this year.” I had 
never taught. anyone anything, but I had 
four children who went to the church 
school. The thought came to me, “Why 
should I ask others to take their Sunday 
mornings to teach my children religion?” 
Well, why should anyone? Do you want 
the church school problem solved in your 
house? Just take a class. Get Father to 
take (or teach) a class, and see the boys 
sit up and take notice. Do you want to 
know how little you know about how your 
daughter behaves in the church school? 
Take a class. Do you want a new interest 
that will give life a new enthusiasm, that 
will give you a new interest in life? Take 
a class in your church school. Go home 
and walk up to your superintendent, and 
ask him if he has enough teachers this 


year, or could you help? Do it while he 


is sitting down, or he will probably faint. 
You will have a book thrust into your 


hand, and he will say: “Yes, here is the 
‘lesson for to-day, there is your bunch over 


there. Go to it.” You will go and sit 


_ down with your awkward, shy bunch, and 


at the end of the twenty-minute lesson 
period, you could hear some very inter- 
and illuminating truths about 
. For in that first twenty minutes 
have given yourself away; and just as 
ou have lived up until then, so will you 
s able to influence your class for good 
r for no good at all. Beta Fe, Pee 
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sonality of the teacher that counts above 
everything else. Your class will learn 
more from your attitude toward them and 
toward the church school than it will ever 
learn out of any book in the Beacon 
Course, or any other course. Because I 
do not believe religion can be taught out 
of a book. Now that is not saying you 
should not use the Beacon Course and 
graded lessons. I think you should. But 
alone, the course will not do. You must 
have a teacher who knows how to teach. 
Before you can teach anyone else how to 
swim, you must first know how to swim 
yourself and then how to teach the person 
to swim. Yes, we must have teachers 
who will consecrate themselves to the 
task; who will give, not only the one hour 
a week (reading the lesson during the 
service), but who will give at least 
another hour a week to prepare that les- 
son,—who will give one evening or after- 
noon a month to meet with the class out 
of the church school, either for recreation 
or some Social Welfare project, and 
another evening a month to meet with the 
Parent-Teachers’ Union of your church 
school. In other words, a teacher who 
will train her girls or boys to choose the 
right and then to do it because it is the 
right. You will never teach religion as I 
believe Jesus meant it should be taught, 
by taking a class in your church school 
and reading a book to them or letting them 
read it to you. Not even if that book is 
the Bible. We must change the system. 
All other educational systems have been 
changed, and it is high time the church 
school system changed, too. They do not 
teach anything now the way we were 


taught, from the alphabet to swimming,— 


the system is different. Now if you area 
teacher, how do you teach the Bible? Do 
you know anything about the modern use 
of the Bible? Child psychology or modern 
educational methods? Did you pass an 
examination to become a teacher? Could 
you pass one on the sixty-six books of the 
Bible? 

I know what you are thinking. “If it 
is hard work to get teachers now, how can 
you get them if you expect all this from 
them?’ Perhaps it will be a hard job, 
but it cannot be any harder than it is 
now, not possibly. And if we dignify the 
task a little and make it seem worth 
while, I believe it may not be so hard, 
after all, and we will get far better re- 
sults. Besides all this, it is being done 
right now, and a very effective religion 
is being taught in just the way I have 
told you about. There are Parent- 
Teachers’ Unions starting everywhere; and 
wherever one starts, hand in hand goes 
the improvement of the church school, 
and the results show in the attitude of 
the children to that school. Start a train- 
ing course for teachers, a child-study class 
for parents through the Parent-Teachers’ 
Union of your church school organization, 
and if you haven’t any organization, start 
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that. Then some of your church school 
problems will be solved. 

But only some. The rest of it depends 
upon the home. For how is it possible to 
influence the child for the best in one hour 
a week, nine months of the year, if the 
home uses no influence at all toward reli- 
gion the rest of those 167 hours a week 
(168 hours in a week, 24 x 7) for the 
whole twelve months? 

If you leave religion out of your home, 
out of your family life, the world will 
suffer; and what is worse, the children 
will suffer, too. 

I think ever since civilization started, 
the test of its culture and refinement has 
been the type of family life that was uni- 
versal during that particular period. 
Homes are far more than the foundation 
of democracy, they are the foundation of 
civilization itself. Hach new home begins 
with each new marriage; and in the 
United States to-day, one out of every 
seven marriages ends in divorce,—what 
does that show about the family spirit? 
Religion has nothing to do with divorce? 
I believe it has had far too little to do 
with it; and until it is dealt with in the 
light of religion, not much will be done 
about it. We shall never cure the divorce 
evil until we begin with marriage, and we 
shall never set that right until we face 
the problem squarely ourselves and de- 
cide what we mean by marriage and the 
family spirit. 

Religious education and the home is my 
subject. Is not the beginning of the home 
marriage? Then how can I talk to you 
about the home unless I begin with mar- 
riage? Where is the family spirit in 
divorce? What have you told your young 
people about marriage? That they are 
too young to think about it at all? That 
won’t help them any. Have you tried to 
make them feel that ail divorce is sin? 
Well, that won’t help them any, either. 
Do you really think that what you tell 
them will do very much good anyway? 
It certainly will not help at all if it is 
directly contrary to the kind of thing 
they have seen lived out in their own 
home life and family spirit, day by day and 
year by year. What is the family spirit 
in your home? The boys and their 
slogan! That is the family spirit! That 
call meets anything that is going on, from 
the finish of a quarter-mile swimming test 
to Mother bringing home the milk from 
the farm, or the dog wildly chasing itself 
around; with a whoop they all join in! 
You must prove to the young people that 
the only marriage and the only family 
spirit worth while is that founded upon 
a deep, consecrated love, a love with a 
respect for one another, that is ready to 
sacrifice something for the highest ideals ; 
and upon a service that is willing to work 
through life together, each living for the 
other, and serving the community in which 
you live, and above all else founded upon 
a faith that shall fight the good fight, the 
fight of faith. A faith, that though it be 
even as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall 
ask what ye will and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you. 

This then is the foundation of marriage, 
the beginning of the home and family 
spirit—love, service, and faith. The ideal 
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home must supply the essential elements 
for the children, and the parents must 
have the right attitude toward them. 
When your first child was born, you gave 
up the right to live carelessly—this means 
father as well as mother. You now have 
a soul in your keeping, and your attitude 
toward that little soul makes it one beam- 
‘ing with sunshine and living in the light, 
or mars it forever with a deep shadow 
that it shall bear to the bitter end! Let 
me repeat, I mean fathers as well as 
mothers. In some homes I might put the 
emphasis upon the mothers. A father’s 
responsibility does not end with providing 
the visible means of support and end there. 
I hear protests, I know them all—Father 
is tired when he comes home, no time!” 
So is Mother often tired—she always has 
time for the children. “Father should not 
be worried with such small things—his 
profession is so important.” Why should 
Mother stand the strain of all the worry 
—is she of no importance at all? No, if a 
father is so important to his profession, 
if he is too busy and has no time for the 
children, let him decide that before he 
gets married at all! No matter how great 
a success a man may be in his business 
and his chosen career, if he fails with his 
family, some day he will live hitterly to 
regret it and his success will be as dust 
and ashes! 

I know of no greater tragedy that could 
come to any man, than when either his 
son or his daughter really needs help, he 
or she says, “Go to Father?—he’s the last 
person in the world I’d go to!” And the 
same is equally true of Mother. “Tell 
Mother?—what’s the use?—she never 
understands anyway!” 

Yes, it is your attitude toward that 
little soul that makes or mars it for life. 
Let us consider what are the elements in 


the home that will develop the best ~ 


family spirit. To be complete, the home 
must include the four natural elements 
that enter into our lives: (A) Mental, 
(B) Physical, (C) Social, and (D) Spirit- 
ual. 


A. MENTAL. 


Literature. Your reading—novels? 
Reading aloud—Adventure stories— 
Exploration—Sunday papers and no 
Bible? Magazines—their special in- 
terests—do you know them? French. 
Music. Outlet for pent-up emotions. 
Give pleasure to others—character 
training — patience — practice — radio 
and victrola excellent, but not enough 
—singing hymns—(light pours down, 
etc.) —good music not difficult—sense 
of beauty, etc. The music he hears 
will never mean as much as the music 


he learns. That will be a part of 
himself. 
Pictures. Artin the home. Can you 


draw or paint? Encourage any sign 
of it. Visit museums—cultivate the 
taste. What three pictures in your 
home are  character-building? Did 
your children choose them? 

Nature Work. A mental stimulus. A 
recreation that never fails. A physi- 
cal side—good long walks are neces- 
sary—social side—do it all together, 
anywhere, any time. Certainly it has 
a spiritual appeal, greater than 
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almost anything else. Birds, flowers, 
trees, stars, all important. 


B. PHYSICAL. 


This is easy to-day—healthy mind in a 
healthy body. ' 

Setting up exercises. 

Chores. 

Service—a part of everyone's life. 
More sports—fewer athletics. Base- 
ball, football, track (mile run!). Do 
you play their games? Golf, tennis, 
sailing, canoeing, swimming, horse- 
back riding, mountain climbing, skat- 
ing, skiing. 

Recreation—element of play a neces- 
sary part of life. Is your recreation 
bridge? 


C. SOCIAL. 


Your friends—table gossip--—divorce 
and bootleggers? Shall you gamble? 
Don’t blame them if they do. Mother, 
shall she smoke? 

Club late Saturday night, into early 
Sunday morning hours—too tired for 
church !—don’t ask them to go! 
Dancing, by all means—but how? 
Movies—of course—how often and 
with whom? What shall they see? 
Husband’s courtesy to wife you de- 
mand of children to mother? 
Obedience to all your laws—and you 
break whatever United States laws 
interfere with your precious personal 
liberty? Why one set of laws for 
children and another for yourselves? 
No treatise for prohibition—for or 
against it. What about ten-year-old 
son, finds father stocking cellar— 
questions mother, who likes her cock- 
tail? Respect for father? For laws 
of United States? College youths? 
Community and the Home. Are you 
one of the people about whom it is 
said, “Oh, don’t ask her, it’s no use. 
She never can do anything”? Is the 
community better because you live in 
it? Father, too! Love thy neighbor 
as thyself. Great tasks to be done— 
every family must help. 


D. SPIRITUAL. 


Religion—where does it come into all 
this? I repeat, if you leave religion 
out of your home, out of your family 
life, the family spirit will suffer, the 
world will suffer, and, what is far 
worse, the children will suffer. 


This is where religion comes in. What 
does religion mean to you? Have you 
one kind of religion for your church on 
Sunday, a very different kind for your 


business or your pleasure, and a third or- 


none for your family? 

Religion that counts for anything must 
be the one fundamental fact in life. It 
must permeate every part of life, and 
carry through every activity. It must be 
your attitude toward life. It must be the 
same kind of religion. It must be mani- 
fest in what you choose. Do you realize 
that life is made up of one choice after 
another? It is for you to choose what 
you do with life; and as you choose, your 
ales or lack of it shows in each choice. 

Have you ever thought at all seriously 
about what you lose if you throw religion 
overboard and let it have no influence in 
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your life? If you give up one thing, and 
deliberately choose another, you must be 
very sure that by throwing the first thing 
overboard, the thing you choose is some- 
thing more worth while, something that 
will give you or somebody else more happi- 
ness! And before you throw anything 
overboard, isn’t it well to give it a fair 
trial? Have you ever given a fair trial 
to the kind of religion I’m talking about? 
I mean religion of a truly personal sort. 

How can you help your son to choose, 
if you have never had time to think for 
yourself? How can you help your 
daughter to pray, if you have never been 
in communion with God? Or _ isn’t it 
necessary that your daughter should pray? 
Is the world so different, is life so easy, 
is happiness so sure a thing, that she will 
never need to pray? Has your own life 
been so fine a thing, your success so per- 
fect, that you only need say to your son, 
“See, here is what I have done—just fol- 
low me and you don’t need to choose at 
all’? 

Of course you know it is not true, both 
your son and your daughter will need to 
pray, and both must choose. So what are 
you going to do about it? Remember! 
The dominant desire in the lives of the 
parents will be manifest in the family 
spirit. It is for you to choose first. What 
is the dominant desire in your life? Is it 
religion or anything to do with religion? 
Is it service, expressing in deeds that reli- 
gion? or is it your personal happiness, at 
whatever cost, at the cost of self-respect 
—even honor itself? 

What shall we do about it? Well, I be- 
lieve that a new interest in religion in 
the home and the right kind of family 
spirit will solve the question. You might 
try the Fireside Circle meetings that the 
Committee on Religious Education of The 
Alliance suggests. There we try to bring | 
the ideal spiritual environment into the 
Fireside Circle, by using hymns, Bible 
reading, beautiful pictures, wonderful 
poetry, inspiring music, and prayer that 
is the soul’s sincere desire. Meetings of 
the Fireside Circle are held in each home 
once a week, preferably Sunday evening. 
The chant of the Fireside Circle is “Home, 
Sweet Home,” and the motto, “Remember 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” The 
members must try to live by the Golden 
Rule, “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should: do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them”’—and keep the two great Com- 
mandments: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy mind and with 
all thy strength,” and “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 


The codes of morality which are adopted 
into various religions, and afterwards 
taught as parts of religious systems, are 
derived from secular sources. The most 
ancient version of the Ten Commandments, 
whatever the investigations of scholars 
may make it out to.be, originates, not in 
the thunders of Sinai, but in the peaceful 
life of men on the plains of Chaldea. Con- 
science is the voice of Man ingrained into 
our hearts, commanding us to aD 
Man.—Clifford, ne 
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]2 CHURCH can live Le itself alone. 
4N The fate of every church and of 
~ every minister is involved directly in the 
fate of the Cause for which our churches 
stand. If we can give that Cause strength 
and influence in the world, we are already 
strdng and successful churches, effective 
and happy ministers. 

I speak to you as to those who are to 
feel the inspiration of this conference, 
_ who are to get a few facts concerning the 

campaign to bring you up to date, and 
who are to go back to your individual 
_ churches, pulpits, and organizations and 
get the new campaign put through. The 
ones who know must do. The ones who 
feel must make others feel. Always the 
ones who recognize the obligation, who 
see the possibilities and feel the challenge, 


must do more than that which seems their 


share. It is always so. But I know that 
_ you would rather be among the live ones 
than among the dead ones. It costs more 
to be alive; it is worth the cost. 

_ The first thing I want to insist upon to 
you and to have you insist upon when you 
get home is that the campaign of five 
years ago was not imposed on the 
churches; it was the result of a spontane- 
ous outburst of spiritual enthusiasm. Get 
your minds back to the months and years 
' following the war. All religious bodies 
revealed a profound spiritual urge. There 
was a deep earnestness and spiritual pas- 
sion manifested in all the denominations. 
Our churches felt it as deeply as any. 
You remember the organization of the 
Laymen’s League. It represented a spirit- 
ual zeal, a profound desire to make our 
ehurches more effective in the life of the 
nation. It was no sectarian outburst; it 
was a characteristic Unitarian outburst. 
It was a spiritual urge for service, a reli- 
gious desire to live religiously and to 
_ advance the Cause of a religion of life. 
Its inspiration was the upbuilding of a 
better citizenship. 

The whole denomination responded to 
the splendid invigoration that came 
through the Laymen’s’ League. Everyone 
felt as the laymen felt, the laymen felt 
just as all the rest felt. It was inevitable 
that the representatives of our various 
- denominational organizations should get 
together and plan a campaign which 
would give us resources to do what we 
wanted to do. 

I am sure that you remember the spirit 


_ which animated the whole enterprise; you 


will remember the slogan, “Not a cam- 
7 paign for money, but money for a cam- 
4 gal The real campaign that we had 
in mind was a campaign “that will re- 
“cong ae latent power of Unitarianism ; 
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aye Challenge Right Before Us! 


Fundamentalist foes of freedom at the gates—give! 


MINOT SIMONS 


dred thousand dollars. It was a new 
experience in giving. Our people had a 
chance to speak through their money. 
They had a spiritual fervor, and the 
money gave it power and range. ‘We all 


felt a deeper sense of the fellowship life 


and of its Cause, a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility for its organized effectiveness. 
Our complacent individualism, which is 
always such a handicap on all liberals, 
got a profound shaking-up. The Member- 
ship Campaign the next year proved it. 
Make it clear, then, that the financial cam- 
paign of five years ago came because we 
could not help it. 

Then make clear just what the cam- 
paign accomplished. Go over that matter 
in your own minds. See again what you 
yourself have seen, and read the records 
as they have been sent out from the Cam- 
paign headquarters. There-will be no 
question about your missionary effective- 
ness if you can get in mind the story of 
what the first campaign did. 

The whole denominational life was 
quickened ; all of our organized activities 
were benefited; the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund was finally put on a self-respecting 
basis ; the Laymen’s League was financed; 
The Alliance and the Y. P. R. U. were 
strengthened ; THE ReEcistER was boosted; 
Meadville was helped, and so on. The 
American Unitarian Association was 


enabled to do what otherwise could not 


have been done. I know, because I was 
there. The big thing was the ability to 
strengthen work already under way; that 
was done all over the country. If it had 
not been done, Unitarianism would have 
suffered a calamity. And then, wherever 
possible and wherever leadership could be 
provided, new churches were started. 
Make as clear as you possibly can all 
these things which were done and the im- 
portance of each and all of them. Make 
clear that all that we mean as a Fellow- 
ship of Free Churches was deepened and 
ennobled. If mistakes have been made, 
it would be only fair to say that mistakes 
are always made; sometimes there are 
satisfactory reasons and sometimes there 
are not. If you find anyone dwelling on 
what he believes was a mistake, refer him 
to someone who can set him right. In 
most cases I am sure that can be done. 
Now the time has arrived when our 
resources must be replenished, because 
the work must go on. New Unitarians 
have appeared, and they must be given an 
opportunity to have a part in the larger 
work. They, too, must be made to see 
that no church can live unto itself alone; 
that the new campaign is for the Cause 
of free religion; and that in that Cause 
every minister, every church, and every 
Unitarian activity will find new life. 
Make it clear that the new campaign, 
like the old, is a special effort and that 
it is worth all the money and time and 
sacrifice that we can put into it. With- 
out it, work already started would have 
to stop, ministers already in the field 
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would have to look for another place of 


-service—a heartbreaking necessity. All 


of our organized activities would be crip- 
pled and obliged to say, “No,” to oppor- 
tunities which are right at hand. We 
should have to go back to where we were 
in 1919. ; 

Make it clear that special efforts are 
always necessary at times. It is true 
not only of church work but of all work. 
Special efforts are always necessary for 
any advance. For instance, the annual 
contributions from the churches to the 
A. U. A. in the past have hardly enabled 
the Association to hold its own in the 
field. Anything more would have to be 
done by added resources which would have 
to come by a special effort. We must try 
to make our churches see that. All other 
denominations see it. They are all dis- 
ciplined in giving for special purposes, in 
making special efforts for special oppor- 
We are just beginning to get 
that discipline. It is not an easy thing 
to get—that discipline, but it is coming. 

Is it true that zeal is a characteristic 
only of the narrow-minded, of the bigot 
of one idea? It is not. Is it true that 
God cannot be served with enthusiasm 
and sacrifice by those of broad minds and 
broad sympathies? It is not. Is it true 
that people free from religious fears yield 
to religious indifference? Itis not. I say, 
“Tt is not,” knowing all the time that it 
is true of some liberals; but knowing, too, 
that our churches are not to be judged by 
them. Our churches may have liberals 
who are of no use to us, but other denom- 
inations, too, have their dead ones. Not 
all the orthodox-minded have liberal 
purses, and not all the bigots are bounti- 
ful givers. Our churches have been gener- 
ous, , but they can be more so. I believe 
the first campaign has helped them to be 
ready to be more so. 

Already returns from the campaign have 
come in enabling the first payment to be 
a centenary gift of $150,000 to the 
A. U. A. for the Church Building and 
Loan Fund, which is one of the best de- 
nominational institutions we possess. 

The present campaign is aimed to in- 
erease the denominational resources from 
year to year; the meeting of current needs, 
the invigorating of all our work every day, 
every year. We are having not another 
incidental campaign, but the functioning 
of a new Foundation. The first Campaign 
has become a Foundation, a permanent 
establishment for the systematic increase 
of working funds. 

In the present campaign the Foundation 
is not attempting to suggest any quotas to 
the churches. This was done in the first 
campaign; sometimes, of course, with mis- 
judgment both ways, but always with an 
earnest effort to try to see the way to three 
million dollars. This time, however, there 
are to be’ no quotas or assessments. In 
the first place, it is hoped that the former 
subscriptions will be continued. This will 
give a very important start to the present 
campaign. If the twenty-four thousand 
could continue their subscriptions, then, 
with the thousands who could not sub- 
scribe at first, and with the new Unitarians 
who had no opportunity to come in at 
first, the success of the new effort would 
be assured.’ And then, each church knows 
what its members subscribed to the first 
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campaign. The hope is that each church 
will now come up at least to that amount. 

The campaign has hardly started, but 
approximately a quarter of a million dol- 
lars has been subscribed. One interesting 
fact is that one-quarter of the new sub- 
scriptions have been received from people 
who had no part in the first campaign. 
All of our churches are, therefore, urged 
not to limit the campaigns exclusively to 
our own members. It is believed that help 
will also be given by new adherents. 

Surely the times are inspiring us to be 
up and doing. If we have been generous 
in the past, the times inspire us to be 
more so now. Ernest G. Adams _ said, 
when he spoke for the first campaign, 
“To-day America needs religion as she 
has never needed it before. And to-day 
the réligion that America needs is the 
Unitarian religion, the Unitarian® faith.’ 

It is true now as it was true then. 
What has happened in the past year is a 
reaffirmation of how much our churches 
and our gospel are needed in the world. 

We are needed, as all churches are 
needed, to make religion effective in 
American life. A democracy must be 
animated by religion or it cannot survive. 
Democracy means the good of all in the 
spirit of fraternalism, but that is a spirit- 
ual attainment and the inspirations of reli- 
gion are necessary to it; such inspirations 
we have. We interpret the goal of De- 
mocracy as we interpret the aim of Chris- 
tianity—the attainment of the common 
welfare in the spirit of fraternalism. 

But our free churches have a special 
service to perform. It is only in so far 
as the country has freedom in religion that 
it has freedom in anything else. Our 
churches are free churches, and can show 
the way to religious freedom. They can 
show that all the sanctities of religion 
can be preserved without external or 
arbitrary authorities of any kind. They 
can oppose all Fundamentalism with a 
clear-cut issue. Religion must be free 
and not bound! Our churches can hearten 
all liberals with a sympathetic challenge 
for co-operation in the larger interest of a 
rational faith for the modern mind and 
heart. The Scopes trial, the anti-evolu- 
tionist laws passed by state legislatures, 
the pressure brought to bear on other 
state legislatures for similar laws, the 
purpose of Fundamentalism to become 
politically dominant, all bring a challenge 
right before us. We must meet it. 

Let us also make it clear that it is up 
to us to show “the more excellent way.” 
If we have to withstand intellectual force 
with intellectual force, let it be on our 
part in the noblest consecration of good 
will. Let us triumph over intolerance not 
with more intolerance, but with less. We 
shall have to change not only the minds 
but the hearts of Fundamentalists, and 
we can succeed only by showing that we 
too have hearts. 

In 1925 we have our chance. The year 
has shaped an opportunity for us that is 
almost too good to be true. It is true, 
but for us to make good we must increase 
our resources. We must increase them! 
Let us make that clear to our churches. 
Let us be prepared to show that again we 
are after money for another campaign, and 
that we are not in the campaign for money 
_ alone. 
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Episcopalians Will Not Join 
Federal Council of Churches 


The Protestant Episcopal Church, by 
vote of its triennial convention in New 
Orleans, La., adjourned October 24, has 
refused to become a constituent member 
of the Federal Council of Churches, 
although it will co-operate with the 


Council through commissions correspond- — 


ing to the Federal Council commissions on 
the church and social service, interna- 
tional justice and good will, and other 
matters. This decision was a victory for 
those lay and clerical leaders who stress 
the Catholic claims of this church. They 
said that the Federal Council was a pan- 
Protestant organization and that mem- 
bership of the Episcopal Church therein 
would mean a surrender of its claim to 
be a Catholic church. It is reported that 
Bishop Charles H. Brent had jeopardized 
his chances for election as presiding bishop 
by his advocacy of the full affiliation plan. 

The same point came up when an 
attempt was made to strike out the word 
“Protestant” in the name of the church 
on the title-page of the Book of Common 
Prayer, so that the name would read 
“American Episcopal Church.” But the 
House of Deputies tabled the measure. 
The Thirty-nine Articles were dropped 
from the prayer book, but a move to omit 
assent to the Apostles’ Creed from the 
office for the baptism of adults was de- 
feated. The deputies voted down a 
motion to declare that the Bible “contains, 
rather than is, the word of God.” Depu- 
ties and bishops concurred in omitting 
the bride’s vow to “obey” and the bride- 
groom’s promise to endow the bride with 
his worldly goods from the marriage serv- 
ice, the bishops by the merest necessary 
two-thirds vote. The unfrocking of Bis- 
hop William Montgomery Brown was 
noted in THe Reoerster of October 22. 
The judge of the Federal District Court 
dismissed, for lack of jurisdiction, the 
petition of Bishop Brown for a writ to 
restrain the House of Bishops from depos- 
ing him. 

The convention rejected a recommenda- 
tion from the Sanctity of Marriage Asso- 
ciation, affiliated with the church, that 
Episcopal clergymen be prohibited from 
remarrying any person who has been 
divorced, not excepting the “innocent 
party.” Thus the canon, as it was and 
will remain, forbids the remarriage of 
divorced persons, with this exception. 
A commission of the church will study 
the whole problem of divorce and report 
at the next triennial convention in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Another commission will 
deal with the war question, since, as 
Bishop Brent put it, “Vast numbers of 
Christians both of our own and other 
communions are in serious distress, per- 
plexity, and doubt as to their Christian 
duty in relation to the problem of war.” 
The lower house had passed and offered 
to the bishops a resolution taking a 
definite stand. The convention declared 
for revision of treaties’ with China on 
terms of equality between China and other 
powers. 


On a technicality, the House of Bishops- 
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refused to consider a petition from 169 
communicants asking that action be taken 
to prevent radical propaganda within and 
through the church. A note attached to 
the petition cites the American Civil 
Liberties Union and the Fellowship of 
Youth for Peace among other organiza- 
tions as being “in the forefront of ad- 
vanced, or radical, thought.” 


Society for Atheism 
Is Refused a Charter 


The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism was refused a 
charter of incorporation on October 21 by 
Supreme Court Justice Mitchell in New 
York City. The purpose of the Associa- 
tion, as set forth in the petition for a 
charter, is “purely destructive.” It plans 
to publish and distribute scientific and 
anti-religious literature and conduct a 
general propaganda against churches and 
clergy, to “contribute to the building of a 
better civilization by operating as a wreck- 
ing company, leaving to others the de- 
signing and establishing of the new order.” 
Its president declared: “Since church and 
state are separate under the law of the 
country, its courts have no valid reason 
for objecting to an antireligious body.” 
He maintains that the organization was 
not formed for an unlawful purpose. 

Dr. John Roach Straton of New York 
City, Baptist fundamentalist leader, ap- 


proved the court’s refusal as wise and. 


just, declaring that “religion is the 
foundation of the state and the only bond 
for decent and orderly society.” 

Dr, A. Wakefield Slaten, minister of the 
West Side Unitarian Church, in the same 
city, characterized the action as an 
example of the misuse of the power of 
government to maintain religious beliefs. 
In a sermon on October 25, he said: 

“Tt may be to the interests of law and 
order, as many maintain, that the conduct 
of certain groups of our citizenry be re- 
strained by a belief in God or by other 
religious beliefs, even those of a super- 
stitious character; but government can- 
not properly seek such assistance, nor use 
its power to prevent popular enlighter- 
ment or disillusionment. Religious liberty 
means not liberty to hold an approved 
form of religious opinion, but liberty to 
hold any or none. The best way is to 
have an, open field. Let that religious 
opinion survive and prosper which can 
best commend itself by the intelligence, 
upright character, and moral enthusiasm 
of its adherents.” 


The poets sing to us truths which, if 
we put them into bald prose, would not 
seem to be true at all. The poet, by ex- 


pressing truth in the form of beauty, ex- 


ceeds reasoning, because he does not ap- 
peal to reason only, but to every faculty 
that is in us—our senses, our brains, our. 
spirit, everything; and the poet—every 
artist, but we speak especially of poets— 
the poet appeals to that in us which we 
eee justify by reason, because it goes 
eeper and higher than ae ee power. 

—A Maude Royden. 5 
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One Reason for Reading 


Shortened hours of labor, together with 
How the time thus 
gained shall be utilized constitutes an urgent moral problem. In a recent issue of the New York 
Times Book Review, a well-known librarian pleads for the expenditure of our spare moments on the pleasant task 


_ One of the gifts of modern civilization is more time. 
the multiplication of labor-saving devices, make for an increase of leisure. 


of book collecting and reading. 
safeguarding of our civilization. 


\d 
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“Libraries have an important contribution to make to our social life, to the 
I believe if more people were book collectors, two things would result of 


great benefit to humanity. In the first place, these people would have no time for more harmful dissipations. 
But, second and more important, they would’ leave behind them materials with which men may work in free- 


ing the human mentality from the shackles of ignorance, superstition, and prejudice.” 


Valuable 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


WHat Jesus Reap. His DaPHNDENCH AND 
INDEPENDENCH. New York: Scribner’s. $1.75. 

This book, though brief, is of first-rate 
importance. Nothing is of greater value 
in understanding the real work of Jesus 
and the origin of Christianity than a 
thorough acquaintance with the environ- 
ment out of which the new religion grew. 
The older dogmatic view that Christianity 
was simply “sent” into this world 
from outside, let down out of heaven from 
God, like the new Jerusalem in the Apoc- 
alypse, served only to render it unintel- 
ligible. To-day we have at our disposal a 
goodly number of careful and illuminating 
studies of the first century religious world 
which supplied the raw material of our 
faith. Sometimes, indeed, reaction against 
the older supernaturalism has gone too far, 
producing merely crude and unscientific 
accounts of Christian origins as an elabo- 
rate and ingenious process of borrowing, 
with no creative principle of originality. 
But these works are negligible. 

The contributions of real scholars, who 
understand their problem, and have taken 
the pains to know the sources and the 
facts, have added enormously, not only to 
our understanding of Christianity, but to 
our sense of its greatness and worth. 
Among these real scholars, to whom our 
gratitude is due, is Thomas Walker. He 
published in 1923 an extended work on 
The Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish 
Teaching of His Age, which is as remark- 
able for its balance and fairness as for 
its vast acquaintance with Jewish sources. 
The present volume is in some sense a con- 
densation of that work, giving a fresh 
and most readable presentation of its 
main conclusions. Here any fair-minded 
Christian can learn what were the writings 
on which Jesus fed his religious life, what 
was their apparatus of ideas, what he took 
over from them and made a permanent 
part of his own contribution to religion, 
and how far he added to them, out of his 


: own original creative experience of God 
and the divine verities, new and vital . 


elements. 

| ‘The book should be read with equal 

tion by both Jew and Christian, 
uld leave both with a new sense 


a 


of how much they have in common. In 
truth this younger Brother of the one 
and elder Brother of the other establishes 


‘the brotherhood of the two beyond ques- 


tion. 

It may be added that on the whole 
the discussion of Jesus’ dependence is 
rather better done than the chapter on 
his independence. Here and there a rig- 
orous criticism may detect some ten- 
dency to a homiletic modernizing of gospel 
sayings, or to the assumption of parallels 
on too slender grounds. But such slight 
faults serve only to call attention to the 
merit of the work as a whole. 


Useful, Well Done 


GREEK CULTURE AND THD GREEK THSTAMENT. 
By Doremus A, Hayes. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.50. 

From the pen of Dr. Hayes, who is 
professor of New Testament Interpreta- 
tion in Garrett Biblical Institute (Method- 
ist) at Evanston, Ill., has come a whole 
series of attractive and useful studies in 
the literature and history of nascent 
Christianity. This new book is not the 
least attractive among them. It is a strong 
plea for the surpassing worth of every- 
thing Greek; a succession of chapters 
paints in glowing terms land, people, 
language, literature, culture, all as “won- 
derful,’’ supreme. It is a veritable pan- 
egyric, and here lies perhaps its chief 
fault. It errs. by overstatement. It 
damns by violent praise. The reviewer, 
who is wholly sympathetic with the book’s 
contention, finds himself wondering 
whether the object of such hundred per 
cent laudation did not have, after all, some 
of the weaknesses which characterize 
mortal existence! 

Another marked characteristic of the 
work is that it consists for the most part 
of a mosaic of quotations, skillfully 
blended. And yet the result is pleasing, 
the work thoroughly readable and useful. 
The closing and crowning chapter, on “A 


“Wonderful Book. The Greatest Greek 


Book: The New Testament,” is calcuated 
to make every reader feel that while the 
Testament can be read with profit in any 
language, it should be read, to do its per- 
fect work, in the language in which it 
was written. c. B. B, 


A. R. H. 


A Saga of Migration 


Tun EmicrRants. By Johan Bojer. 
York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

“He slept and dreamed. ... He saw a 
woman, with the glory of the morning 
about her brow, wandering out into the 
world, and sowing, as she went, the corn 
that she needed for her own land. But 
was it corn? No—it was a host of young 
men and women. And now he understood 
who the sower was.” The words, which 
bring The Emigrants to a close, are 
strongly reminiscent of the ending of Whe 
Great Hunger, wherein a man sows grain 
that he needed for his own land in his 
enemy’s field. In the latter case also it 
was something more than grain that he 
seattered. It was love. It was God. 
And in the former it was more than corn. 
It was young men and women. It was 
anew world. And the sower was Norway, 
the homeland, sending out its sturdy pi- 
oneers to extend the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion. 

The Emigrants will probably take its 
place as far and away the best of the 
season’s prairie novels, of which so many 
are now being published, not excepting 
Martha Ostenso’s prize novel, Wild Geese. 
Here is an epic of the Norwegian emi- 
grants who have helped to build up the 
great Northwest. That it should appear 
during the year when the Norwegian-Amer- 
icans are celebrating their centenary is a 
suggestive coincidence. It paints revealing 
pictures of those conditions in the home- 
land which led to the migration overseas, 
of the hard battle with the endless prai- 
ries, of the failures, and disillusionments, 
and hard-won successes. It would be 
difficult to single out one or two characters 
as the most prominent, for they are all 
clearly limned. Kal Skaret, Ola Vatne, 
Morten Kyidal, Erik Foss, Anton Noreng, 
Per Foll, Jo Berg, stand vividly forth as 
individuals who meet the problems of the 
new world, each in his own way. The 
book is like The Last of the Vikings in 
the way it mirrors the life of a people, 
rather than the career of a hero, Skill- 
fully and sympathetically, Mr. Bojer 
shows how the emigrants were torn be- 
tween the love of the old country and the 
dawning affection for the new. A grim 
but gripping tale of the far stretches of 
North Dakota. 0. B. J. 
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Delusions of Grandeur 

CuRIstinA ALperTa’s Farupr. By H. @. 
Wells. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

There are those who do not care for 
H. G. Wells. Preferring their fiction un- 
mixed with either prophecy or religion, 
they find his novels fanciful, over-imag- 
inative, vague. To this group, your 
critic does not belong. We confess to a 
fondness for him. Not that we agree 
with him in all he writes. That his art 
is sometimes undeserving of unqualified 
praise, we readily admit. But for its 
thought-provoking gifts, his work stands 
almost unrivaled among the products of 
contemporary writers. Open one of his 
novels, and at once mental horizons are 
pushed back, trains laden with fresh 
ideas start off in all directions. Plainly, 
Mr. Wells is not for readers who find 
thinking painful. His latest novel offers 
a striking case in point. As a story per se, 
it has its defects, and many of them. 
Plainly written in his later manner, it is 
inconclusive. Eventually, its plot wanders 
off to lose itself in a haze of discussion. 
No definite aim is arrived at. Yet, 
measured by accepted literary standards, 
Christina Alberta’s Father is by no means 
without charm and power. Barring the 
final fifty pages, Mr. Wells consistently 
sinks the prophet and political idealist 
in the novelist. Here are the familiar 
figures which we have come to expect in 
the Wellsian scene: the little, shy, in- 
articulate man, the aggressive, liberty- 
loving young woman. This time, it is 
Albert Edward Preemby, widower, pro- 
prietor of the Limpid Stream Laundry, 
and his ultra-modern daughter about 
whom the story centers. How a spirit- 
ualistic séance awakens in him dreams 
of unexpected grandeur, so that, per- 
suaded that in him Sargon the first, a 
Sumerian potentate, has been reincar- 
nated, he becomes harmlessly insane, 
with the result that in his daughter’s 
soul the fountains of deeper thought and 
a clearer understanding of existence are 
broken up, is described with dramatic 
vividness. Incidentally, the hero’s con- 
tact with certain British lunatic asylums 
constitutes a social tract on the modern 
treatment of insanity comparable to Dick- 
ens’s indictment of imprisonment for debt, 
and Galsworthy’s attack on existing penal 
institutions. Into the story, also, come 
various personages into whose bodies their 
creator has breathed the breath of life. 
Lambone, the novelist, Devizes, the psy- 
choanalyst, Mr. and Mrs. Crumb, Bobby, 
who plays the part of a rather ineffective 
good angel,—they all have their counter- 
parts in the life that now is. There are 
incidents, too, which are as good as any 
in Tono Bungay or Mr. Polly. The mén- 
age at No. 4 Lonsdale Mews, the Petunia 
Boarding House at Tunbridge Wells, the 
calling of Sargon’s disciples, Mr. Preem- 
by’s escape from Cummerdown Hill,—these 
are written with gusto reminiscent of 
Charles Dickens. It is only when the 
story has reached its natural conclusion, 
that the postwar Wells appears. Then, the 
preacher gets the upper hand. On his 
deathbed, the little laundryman with the 
walrus mustache understands the meaning 


The Christian Register 


ot it all. “T wasn’t only Sargon, but all 


the men and woman who have ever mat- 
tered on earth... .I realized... that the 
real thing was to be just a kingly person 
and work with all the other kingly per- 
sons in the world to make the world 
worthy of our high descent. Anyone who 
wakes up to that becomes a kingly person. 
We can be active kings even if we remain 
kings incognito. One can be a laundry- 
man like I was when I was just Preemby, 
and think of nothing but the profits and 
needs and vanities and fears of a little 
laundryman,—and how dull it was!—or 
one can be a king, the descendant of ten 
thousand kings, the joint heir to the in- 
heritance of all human affairs, the lord 
of generations still unborn, who happens 
to be living in exile as a laundryman.” 
“A man who has no political life is like 
a rat which lives in a ship rather than 
like a man who navigates it.” ‘We have 
to work together with all the others who 
are awakened, for our kingdom and the 
great progress of mankind.” Just here, 
in this propensity for social evangelism, 
is where many critics take issue with 
Mr. Wells. But without it, Wells would 
not be Wells. It is all strictly in char- 
acter. For ourselves, we confess that we 
are not averse to fiction with the flavor 
of high idealism, particularly when it is 
so well done. AR 


Light Out of Symbols 


SYMBOLISM OF THH THRHD DaeRens. By 
Oliver Day Street. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

The first word on the title-page and the 
last word on the last page of the text is 
“Symbolism.” All between is a scholarly 
interpretation of the system of Masonic 
symbolism, marked by restraint and done 
in simple, forcible English. The volume 
is another notable addition to the series 
of the National Masonic Library, pub- 
lished by the Masonie Service Association 
of the United States. The text is divided 
into three parts, dealing with the symbols 
of each degree separately. In each part 
the author makes the light of meaning 
shine forth out of the ceremonies, postures, 
objects, and colors making up the 
Masonic ritual. y 

The list of ceremonies interpreted, the 
objects whose symbolism is elucidated, are: 
The lodge, twenty-four inch gauge, com- 
mon gavel, chisel, key, Solomon’s Temple, 
cable tow, the Bible, apron, gloves, high 
hills and low vales, Valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, untempered mortar, covering of a 
lodge, ornaments, three great lights, three 
lesser lights, jewels, square, level, plumb, 
Jacob’s ladder, situation of a lodge, point 
within a circle, the parallel lines, chalk, 
charcoal, and clay. The symbolism of the 
colors, white, black, and blue, is also set 
forth. With this is included the Masonic 
applications of the tenets of brotherly 
love, relief, and truth, and of the Cardinal 
Virtues, Temperance, Fortitude, Prudence, 
and Justice. 

Additional meaning is derived from the 
ceremonies of discalceation and circumam- 
bulation. The third part concludes with 
an elucidation of the symbols peculiar 
to the third degree—the pot of incense, 
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beehive, Book of Constitutions guarded 
by. the tyler’s sword, all-seeing eye, 
anchor and ark, the forty-seventh problem 
of Euclid, hourglass, scythe, and coffin. 
The author does not claim that his inter- 
pretations are either complete or final. His 
expectation has been, he says, to arouse 
in some, if not in all, “a curiosity to learn 
more of our beautiful and instructive sym- 
bolism.” i F, B. 0. 


A Heartening Book 


Tue INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON FUNDA- 
MENTAL INSTITUTION. By Philo W. Sprague. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 


This volume is lovingly dedicated to 


the members of the author’s church whom — 


he has served forty years without ever 
coming under the discipline of the bishops 
of the diocese. Author, parish, and 
diocese must be included in our own pro- 
found respect. Here is a man who be- 
lieves that all men are children of God 
and that it is our business as his children 
to transform the kingdoms of this world 
to the Kingdom of God. At no point will 
he permit these phrases to become ab- 
stractions; he aims to take the full logic 
of their best interpretations as he applies 
them in their bearings on church, family, 
state, and industry. 

It is most heartening to find such in- 
sight into human nature, such first-hand 
knowledge of all the pertinent facts, com- 
bined in one who has such a firm grasp 
of the two greatest symbols of Jesus’ 
teachings—God’s universal Fatherhood and 
the Kingdom of God. It all recalls the 
old truth that you cannot indict a whole 
people because of the vicious action of 
those temporarily in power, nor can you 
indict a whole ecclesiastical fellowship 
because of the bigotry and narrowness of 
some of its constituents. This book should 
make us humble and reverent of deep 
worth wherever found. Ww. F. G. 


The Noble Red Man 


Tue Mepicine Burrato. By Hlmer Russell 
Gregor. New York: D. Appleton and Oompany. 
$1.75. 


Somehow, The Medicine Buffalo seems 
like the real thing. We are mercifully 
spared the bronzed cavalrymen or the 
buckskin-shirted plainsmen, or the rest 
of the stock figures that adorn - most 
Western tales of this type; and instead 
have only the Indians themselves. <A 
greater freedom seems to get abroad in 
the story; and the atmosphere which 
Mr. Gregor has created is, in almost every 
attempt, wholly successful. One thinks 
of Frederic Remington, for in this book 
his Indian bravos seem to come awake. 
The Indian characteristics of which we 
have heard so long are brought out most 
vividly, e.g., the taciturnity of the elders, 
their Spartan courage, and their adora- 
tion of the truly heroic. Nor does Mr. 
Gregor fail in action, for his account of 


the chase of the white buffalo has its — 


portion of thrill that sweeps one along 
irresistibly. White Otter, the hero, is a 
portrait so complete and convincing that 
it would do credit to a far more ambi- 
tious work than Mr. Gregor has essayed. 

GC. ROE 
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A Five-Dollar Bill 


LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


“Now, I’d advise you,” said Kathleen, 
“to put that money away before you lose 
1 AL 

Ralph thrust the five-dollar bill rather 
defiantly into his inside coat pocket. “I 
can take care of it!” he answered; and 


. eatching up his cap from the floor, where 


he had characteristically flung it, he 
started off for school. 
- Kathleen hastily put away the lunch 
things from the pantry shelf, where they 
had eaten, and straightened up the kitchen 
a bit before leaving. 

The sister and brother were keeping 
house by themselves for a couple of weeks, 
while their parents were away. Four 
days had passed with no untoward oc- 
currence, and a fair degree of harmony 
between the two had been maintained. 
This noon, Mr. Gray, an out-of-town 
farmer, had called to pay Mr. Sanford, 
the children’s father, a bill long due, and 
Ralph had taken the five dollars, writing 
a receipt. - 

Hurrying on her way to school, Kathleen 
overtook her chum, Elsie Young. “I’ve 
had a busy noon,” laughed Elsie, “try- 
ing to convince Father he ought to get 
me some snowshoes so I can join the new 
elub !” 

“Did you succeed?” asked Kathleen. 

“I’m rather hopeful,” replied Elsie. “At 
least, he didn’t refuse, exactly. If you’re 
going to be at home this evening, Kath- 
leen, Nelle and I may be over for a while.” 

“Do come,” said Kathleen, “and we'll 

make fudge!” 
Kathleen and Ralph reached home at 
the same time that afternoon, both going 
there directly after a meeting held to 
discuss the new snowshoe club. Plainly, 
not to have one’s name on its membership 
list meant being left out of the jolly win- 
ter school sports, and losing social pres- 
tige. 

“Seems pretty hard to miss all the fun 
of the club for lack of a little money to 
buy snowshoes!” grumbled Ralph. 

“Oh, maybe we'll get it somehow !” 

“Big chance—fourteen dollars for the 


two of us!” 


After the evening meal, Kathleen at- 
tacked the luncheon and supper dishes, 
while Ralph threw off his coat, dragged 


_ an old sweater over his head, and pro- 


ceeded to do his nightly “chores.” 


_ * Hastily sweeping the kitchen floor, 


something caught Kathleen’s eye. 
“Well, of all the careless boys!’’ she 
- exclaimed. For there, in a tiny, crumpled 


‘wad, she had found the subject of their 


t disagreement, the five-dollar bill. 
] must have fallen from his pocket 
he took off his coat. If I hadn’t 


~ 


just happened to see it, in another minute 
’would have been in the fire. Ill put 
it away in the drawer of Father’s desk, 
where it’ll be safe. And I won’t say a 
word about it to Ralph until he misses it.” 

Feeling somewhat indignant and a bit 
self-righteous, Kathleen disposed of the 
money, for the time being, in the quickest 
possible way, by tying it in a corner of 
her handkerchief. 

Just then a knock sounded at the back 
door, and in rushed Hlsie and Nelle. “We 
came early,’ they announced, “so as to 
have longer to stay!” 

The sauce-pan containing the fudge mix- 


‘ture was already on the stove by the 


time Ralph was ready to join the girls. 
He sat down by the kitchen table with 
his schoolbooks, half-heartedly glancing 
over his lessons for the next day. ~ 

“Your frivolity upsets my mental pro- 
cesses !” he announced loftily. “How can 
I do geometry in all this chatter?” 

“You might run upstairs to your own 
room, Sonny!” suggested Elsie laughingly, 
while Kathleen rumpled his hair with 
sisterly freedom. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Kathleen, after 
her guests had gone, and she was start- 
ing upstairs for bed. “This is the night 
I ought to have picked up the washing!” 

“Too late now! ITU help you with it 
in the morning,” answered Ralph. _ “Scoot 
to bed—shoo !” 


“IT want to speak to you about Ralph, 
Grandma Keith !” 

Kathleen had run upstairs to the rooms 
occupied by “Grandma Keith,” as they 
called her, though in reality the old lady 
was not related to them. “He’s staying 
away from home just about all the time 
these last two or three days; and with 
Mother gone, I feel sort of responsible, 
being older than he. I’m waiting supper 
for him now!” ’ 

“He’s a good boy!” was Grandma’s com- 
ment. “I don’t believe he’s up to any 
harm, And—I wouldn’t question him too 
closely, Honey. He might resent it if he 
thought you were trying to ‘manage’ him. 
You know, he’s one a year younger than 
you! tha 

“There he comes now!” cried Kathleen, 
springing up as she heard the door below 
slam, 

They ate their belated supper almost 
in silence. Then, “Got any cold cream, 
or—salye, or anything?” asked Ralph. 

“Yes, up there in the medicine cabinet. 
Why ?” Py 

“Nothing, much!” 

Kathleen, watching as he rubbed the 
ointment on his palms, saw a blister. 
“How did you do that?’ she asked. 


‘Dishwater was too hot!” answered 
Ralph promptly, grinning mischievously. 

“Dishwater!” exclaimed his _ sister 
forcibly. “I’ve done all the dishwashing!” 

Next day, after school, going around by 
the grocery store after butter, forgotten 
when she gave her order, Kathleen heard 
the sound of a wood-saw in the yard of 
a house she was passing. Glancing up 
casually, she saw a boy dodge hurriedly 
in through the open door of the wood-shed. 
She stood still for a wondering instant. 

“That looked like Ralph!” she puzzled. 
“Tf it was, he didn’t want me to see him. 
O-o-oh!” and she went on slowly. “I begin 
to see—blistered hands, hm! so that’s 
what he’s doing nights and mornings. 
Earning money for snowshoes! He 
needn’t have been so secret about it, try- 
ing to get ahead of me!” 

She felt a little resentful as she hurried 
home, and racked her brain to think how 
she, too, might earn some money. She 
hardly emerged from her “brown study” 
until she was in bed that night. - Then 
she said to herself, with a sigh of relief, 
“Just the thing! That crocheted yoke I 
didn’t have time—didn’t take time to 
finish! J’ll see if I can’t sell it in the 
Woman’s Club exchange. I can do others, 
too.” 

She got out of bed, turned on the light, 
and counted the money in her purse. 
“Two thirty-nine, and the snowshoes cost 
seven. Well, maybe Father’ll lend me 
some, when he knows I’m trying to earn 
it. I don’t have much time for anything 
now, with Mother gone! I’m so rushed, 


Silence 


I need not shout my faith. Thrice elo- 
quent 

Are quiet trees and the green Batching 
sod ; 

Hushed are the stars, whose power is 
never spent; 

. The hills are mute—yet how they speak 
of God! 
—Oharles Hanson Towne. 


Sentence Sermon 


Barth, with her thousand voices, 
praises God.—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


—— aaa anntirinninnnnnnnnnn 


I don’t do half I mean to, and I can’t 
half think straight, either!” 


The next day was Saturday. Kathleen 


‘flew about the house in the morning, doing 


what housework seemed most necessary, 
then hurried down town to the Woman’s 
Club exchange. The nearly-finished yoke 
was much admired, and a price suggested 
for it far in excess of what she had 
expected. 

In the afternoon she took her crochet- 
work and went to call on Elsie. She was 
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They Always Do 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I’m losing things ’most every day; 

It happens in the strangest way,— 

I don’t know where I put my book 

Or dropped my ball! I look and look! 


And by and by, it’s surely queer, 

This foolish thing I’m sure to hear: 
“Where did you lose it?” puzzles Flo; 
“Where did you have it last?” asks Joe. 


They start to hunt around, and then 
Some others stop and ask me when 
And where I lost that ball or book. 
Well, if I knew, I wouldn’t look! 


te 


eager to tell her plans, and, if possible, 
enthuse Elsie into earning money for 
snowshoes, too. 

But Elsie, meeting her at the door, was 
already enthused. “Father has capitu- 
lated, Kathleen!” she eried. “He sees that 
my life’s happiness is bound up in the 
thongs and red tassels of a pair of snow- 
shoes, and we’re going shopping to-night 
for them!” 

The short winter afternoon passed 
quickly. The street lights were already 
shining overhead when Kathleen started 
for home. 

“Ralph’s there first!’ she exclaimed, as 
she came in sight of home. “But I don’t 
see why he has the whole house lighted!” 
A joyful surprise awaited her. Three 
days before she expected them, her parents 
had returned, and her mother was standing 
in the doorway to greet her. 

“Oh, Mother, You!” cried Kathleen. 
and dashed recklessly up the icy steps 
to clasp her mother in a strangling hug. 

“Well, this looks like a real meal!” 
Ralph exclaimed with satisfaction, when 
the little family of four was seated around 
the table. “I’ve been saving up an awful 
appetite these ten days past, Mother!” 

After supper, Kathleen, clearing away 
the dishes, overheard her brother’s voice 
in the living room. She could not help 
hearing his words. He had evidently 
been confessing his carelessness in regard 
to the five-dollar bill to his father, and 
was producing what money he had already 
earned toward making up the loss. 

A sudden light dawned upon her. That 
was why he had sawed wood so secretly! 
She rushed into the living room. 

“Oh, Ralph!” she cried contritely. “I 
ought to have told you, but I’ve had so 
much to think of, I forgot all about it. 
The money fell out of your coat pocket, 
and I swept it up. I put it away in 
Father’s desk drawer!’ : 

But even as she started toward the 
desk, misgivings assailed her. Half- 
heartedly she pulled open the drawer and 
looked inside. 

“I thought”—she began. “I meant to 
put it in there! What could I have done 
with it?” 

A wave of shame sent the color to her 
face as she recalled her scorn for Ralph 
when picking up the bill. 

“Tf I don’t find it, ’ll pay it back. I’m 
earning some money, too.” 

“No, you won’t!” Ralph told her firmly. 
“This is my debt.” 
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Ralph went to answer a rap at the 
kitchen door, and found there the laun- 


- dress’s boy. 


“T’ve brought home the “pasket of 
clothes!” said the boy, “and here’s a note 
from Mother !” 

Ralph tore open the envelope, gave a 
whoop of joy, and dashed back into the 
living room. 

“Listen, will you?’ he cried, and read 
aloud the note, which ran: “Tied in the 
eorner of a hankerchief in the wash I 
found the enclosed, which I return.” 

“‘The enclosed,’” explained Ralph ex- 
citedly, “being this!’ And he flourished 
in the air the lost five-dollar bill. 

“I’m afraid you won’t think us a very 
trustworthy pair, Father!” said Kathleen. 

“Well,” said Ralph, with a shrug and 
grin, I’ll be glad to keep my wood money 
toward buying some snowshoes, anyway !” 

“Use it to pay your dues in the club!” 
put in his mother. “We bought two pairs 
of snowshoes while we were in the city, 
and they are out in the front hall now! 
You and Kathleen run out and see how 
you like them!” 

[All rights reserved] 


“Brass Brain” 


R. A. Harris, chief mathematician of 
the department of the Coast and Géodetic 
Survey, in Washington,-D.C., conceived 
the idea of the “brass brain’—a device 
that can predict what the tides will be, 
in any seaport, at any time; and HE. G. 
Fischer carried out the plans and con- 
struction. Fifteen years went into its 
completion. Its name is due to the fact 
that practically all of its 15,000 parts are 
made of brass. 

The “brass brain” does the work of 
sixty mathematicians, and is in constant 
use in the laboratory of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Whether it predicts 
the tides of to-morrow, or of many years 
hence, the check on predictions shows the 
“brass brain” to be nearly 100 per cent. 
accurate. At present it is used to pre- 
dict the tides at eighty-five ports widely 
scattered over the world. The “brass 
brain” provides, in its calculations, even 
for the extra day in leap year. 


Bird Weather Prophets 


An English naturalist says that it is as 
weather prophets that birds excel. Ac- 
cording to his observations, if swallows, 
martins, and swifts are flying, say from 
five hundred to one thousand feet above 
ground, a whole week of sunshine will 
follow. If they fly only at fifty feet, the 
weather will be uncertain; and if they 
skim the air only a few feet above ground, 
rain is bound to follow. He further re- 
ports that his tame raven slept always 
on a southeast porch of his home. Twice 
within two years, it changed to the north- 
west side, and both times the bird thus 
avoided a terrific gale from the south- 
east. When silence suddenly falls on a 
wood full of singing birds, a thunder- 
storm usually is due. If, late in the fall, 
birds fly north instead of south, our Eng- 
lish naturalist says winter will surely be 


~ mild. 
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Old Jokes 


(From “Random Readings,’ in copies of the 
English “Family Herald” for 1845) 
Found by 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


When is it dangerous to walk in the 
field? When the hedges are shooting. 


Mathews’ attendant, in his last illness, 
intended to give his patient some medi- 
cine; but a few minutes after it was dis- 
covered that the medicine was nothing 
but ink, which had been taken from. the 
phial by mistake, and his friend ex- 
claimed, “Good heavens, Mathews, I have 
given you ink!” “Never mind, my boy, 
never mind,” said Mathews faintly, “I’ll 
swallow a bit of blotting paper.” This 
was the last joke Mathews ever made. 


Why is a doctor out of luck like a 
woman out of temper? Because he has 
lost his patients (patience). 


A Yankee captain once sang out in a 
squall, to a raw hand, newly shipped on 
board his craft, “Let go-that jib there, 
let go that jib!” “I an’t a-touchin’ it!” 
shouted the simple down-easter in return. 


A wag the other day denied that John 
Bunyan was the author of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. Being vehemently contradicted, 
“Nay,” said he, “I question even if he 
contributed to the work; for it is im- 
possible that a bunion could contribute 
to any pilgrim’s progress.” 


“Thomas, spell weather,” said the 
schoolmaster to one of his _ pupils. 
‘“W-i-e-a-t-h-i-o-u-r, weather.” “Well, 


Thomas, you may sit down,” said the 
teacher. “I think that is the worst spell 
of weather we have had sinee Christmas, 
bad as the season has been.” 


“You'll re-member me,” as the sailor 
said when he walked off without paying 
for his new mechanical leg. 


‘A young lady was accosted by a clergy- 
man in a lane when going to church. He 
asked her why she did not go across the 
fields. Upon which she replied that they 
were too “stile-ish” for her. 


Vesuvius AND Nracara—An American 
tourist was visiting Naples and saw 
Vesuvius in eruption. “Have you any- 
thing like that in the New World?” was 
the question of an Italian spectator. ‘‘No,” 
replied the other, “but we have a mill-dam 
that would put it out in five minutes!” 


“Come on!” as the man said to his 
tight boot. 


“You carry your head rather high,” as 
the owl said to the giraffe when he popped 
his head into the belfry. 


“Why is a lawyer like a sawyer? Be- 
cause, whichever way he goes, aowat zum 
come <' dust. 
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_ That All Liberals May Work Together 


Move made by Unitarians, Universalists, Congregationalists 


HE DAY of the united liberal church 

draws near slowly, very slowly, but 
surely, with the longer road yet to travel. 
During October, Unitarians, Universalists, 
and Congregationalists, meeting in na- 
tional conventions, again made gestures 
looking toward united endeavor of re- 
ligionists having kinship in ideas and 
ideals. 
_ The overtures came from Unitarians and 
Congregationalists to the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention. The Unitarian General 
Conference, meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 13-15, passed a resolution inviting 
the Universalist Convention to provide for 
a commission to meet with a similar com- 
mission from the American Unitarian As- 
sociatidn, with a view to organizing a 
council of representative liberal Chris- 
tians “for the purpose of promoting sym- 
pathy and co-operation among them, 
furthering their common aims, and uniting 
them for the advancement of the kingdom 


| sof God.” 


The Universalist body and affiliated or- 
ganizations met in Syracuse, N.Y., the 
week of October 17. . Almost simulta- 
neously with the announcement of the Uni- 
tarian overture came a telegram from the 
National Council of Congregational 
Churches, meeting in Washington, D.C., 
announcing that it had directed a commis- 
sion to express to the Universalist General 
Convention its sincere desire to welcome 
to its fellowship all churches that can find 
freedom and satisfaction on the basis of 
the statement issued by the Congrega- 
tionalists at their meeting in Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1918, and inviting the General Con- 
vention to appoint a commission to con- 
sider with the Congregational what is 
practicable in the way of union. The Uni- 
yersalists were glad to receive both over- 
tures, and they referred them to their 
new Commission on Comity and Unity for 
action. 

Dr. Harold BH. B. Speight conveyed the 
invitation from the Unitarians, and spoke 
fervently for organic union of the avowedly 
liberal churches. In the course of his ad- 
dress he said: 

“The large body of men and churches 
properly called progressive is not yet or- 
ganized into an effective unit, and if ever 
such a result should be achieved, it will 
probably be something very different from 
any existing grouping of the churches. 
The way to any comprehensive union will 
probably be found through local co-opera- 
tion rather than by large schemes worked 
out on paper. 

“Tt is the place of the avowedly liberal 
churches to achieve among themselves that 
effective and organic union which they 
have commended to the world. The Uni- 
tarian churches assembled at Cleveland a 
few days ago now offer to the Universalist 
churches here gathered a sincere over- 
ture looking toward such closer associa- 


i, tion, which, beginning with ourselves, may 


itself to others, to the end that 
“all liberals may work together, instead of 


lonely isolation, for the advancement 
of the kingdom of God.” 


Pursuant to these actions, the Univer- 
salist Commission on Comity and Unity 
will be meeting at one time with a similar 
commission from the American Unitarian 
Association, and at another time with the 
delegation from the Congregationlists. It 
is not unlikely that the three groups, in 
an informal fashion at least, may get to- 
gether. That is far more likely than the 
conclusion hinted by a newspaper report 
that the two invitations would cause a 
split in the Universalist body. 

Other business done by the Unitarian 
Conference is reported in this and succeed- 
ing issues of THe Reeister. The Univer- 
salist Convention urged the Senate to act 
favorably on the matter of the World 
Court, congratulated President Coolidge on 
his efforts to curb militarism and promote 
world peace, opposed mobilization days, 
urged the co-operation of the United 
States in the outlawry of war, and recog- 
nized the supremacy of the individual 
conscience and the consequent right of men 
in time of war to refuse to render mili- 
tary service on conscientious grounds. 
This last resolution was the same one that 
was voted down at the Convention meet- 
ing in Providence, R.I., in 1923. Chap- 
lain Richard McLaughlin of Hartford, 
Conn., a veteran of the World War and 
now in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and 
Captain Frank D. Adams of Detroit, Mich., 
led in the fight for its adoption at Syra- 
cuse. It was carried by a vote of eighty 
to fifty-three. 

The Congregationalist Council took per- 
haps the most forward step on war that 
has yet been reported from a national de- 
nominational meeting. It voted not only 
that war should be outlawed, but also that 
“the Church of Christ as an institution 
should not be used as an instrument or 
an agency in the support of war.” There 
was stormy debate over this resolution 
and conservatives succeeded in adding to 
this position a declaration of the Council’s 
patriotism and loyalty to American insti- 
tutions. The Council debated and adopted 
a social creed, which will be earnestly 
recommended to the Federal Council of 
Churches as being more thoroughgoing in 
its application of Christianity to the or- 
ganized life of the world than the Federal 
Council creed of 1908. At this writing, 
the Congregationalists are closing their 
sessions, and another report will appear 
in a forthcoming issue. . 


To Submit Proposed Code 
of Ethics to Ministers 


The Greater Boston branch of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union, meeting at 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 
October 26, listened to the reading by 
Rey. Charles R. Joy of a proposed “Code 
of Ethics for Ministers.” Mr. Joy had 
made the original draft of the code and 
read it at the Worcester Conference 
meeting in the spring. Copies were then 
sent to certain ministerial and lay leaders 
of the church, who criticized, amended, 
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and made suggestions for its improvement. 
It was the subject of an informal group 
conference at the General Conference at 
the Isles of Shoals this summer. It was 
put into its present shape at the fall 
meeting of the Worcester Association of 
Ministers at West Upton, Mass. 

After discussing the code, the Minis- 
terial Union voted that its directors be 
requested to have the code printed and to 
send a copy to each minister of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. Should the ministers 
finally formulate and adopt a code, it will 
be the first code of ethics for clergymen 
to be adopted by any national denomina- 
tional agency. 

With this matter dispatched, the min- 
isters heard Rey. Frederic J. Gauld and 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot report on the meetings 
of the General Conference at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Personals 


Dr. and Mrs. Horace E. Campbell are 
going as medical missionaries to one of 
the large hospitals in Foochow, China. 
Mrs. Campbell, who was formerly Miss 
Mary King, was a member of the First 
Unitarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Dr. Campbell was an attendant. 


Rey. Frank A. Powell, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Dallas, Tex., is the 
leader in the course on the history of 
religion in the year’s program of that 
city’s Institute for Social Education, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Civic 
Federation. 


Prof. Roswell H. Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, who is a member of 
the First Unitarian Church in that city, 
spent the summer teaching in the Univer- 
sity of Utah and making a study of 
Mormonism. 


Murray A. Auerbach, who has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee in All 
Souls Unitarian Church for the Unitarian 
Foundation, is executive secretary of the 
Indiana Tuberculosis Association. 


Rey. Lon R. Call, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., 
preached the convention sermon at the 
Kentucky Universalist Convention, Oc- 
tober 2. 


Dorothy Dyar, vice-president of the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals, 
was elected to the Executive Committee, 
and Rey. Robert Raible, assistant in the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was chosen to the National 
Council, of the Fellowship of Youth for 
Peace, at its second annual conference. 


Miss Mae Bradford, who won the prize 
for the best poster to announce the cele- 
bration of Armistice Day in Boston, Mass., 
is a member of the Freeman Club of 
King’s Chapel in Boston. 


Mr. Bowden Has Resigned 


Rey. Ernest J. Bowden has resigned the 
pastorate of the Liberal Christian Church 
(Universalist-Unitarian) in Atlanta, Ga. 
The resignation is to become effective 
about November 15. 
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THE “ANGEL OF THE LILIES” WINDOW 
One of the recent gifts that beautify Unity Church in Amherst, Mass. 


Gifts of Its Friends Beautify Church 7 


A service of rededication at Amherst, Mass. 


EWLY RENOVATED and beautified, 
iN enriched by gifts of furnishings 
from parish societies, Unity Church in 
Amherst, Mass., was rededicated with 
fitting ceremonies on October 4. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot preached the sermon; 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish offered the prayer; 
Rey. Edwin Fairley led the responsive 
service of dedication; and Prof. Charles 
H. Patterson read the Scriptures. Greet- 
ings from Amherst College were brought 
by Prof. John M. Tyler. The acting 
president of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College spoke -for that institution. 
Rey. E. Talmadge Root, executive secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, greeted the parish for the 
churches of the Commonwealth. Remin- 
iscences were given by the honorary presi- 
dent of the parish, Dr. W. P. Brooks, 
active in its work since its organization 
in 1898. eas 

At a neighborhood meeting in the eve- 
ning, ministers from the First, Second, 
North, and South Congregational churches 
expressed their pleasure at the success 
which had come to Unity Church. The 
Protestant Episcopal rector also -joined 
the good-fellowship of the occasion. 

The seating of the church has been 
changed and other alterations made, in- 
cluding space for the pipe organ, recently 
purchased of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College with a fund that the parish 
had been saving for the last few years 
for this purpose. Three LaFarge win- 
dows, representing Jesus in the center, 
with Paul and John on either side, came 
as the gift of the American Unitarian 
Association, which had had them in keep- 
ing since their removal from the old All 
Souls Church in Roxbury, Mass. A simi- 
lar gift of the window- known ‘as the 


“Angel of the Lilies” has been installed in 
the west end of the church. 

The local Women’s Alliance gave an 
altar table, the Sunday-school the hymn 
board, the Laymen’s League the flag of 
the Commonwealth, and the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society the national flag. A beauti- 
ful lectern came from Mrs. W. Scott Fitz 
of Boston, Mass. The architect, Edwin J. 
Lewis, and the builders, W. G. and D. F. 
Burns, gave the pewter collection plates 
designed by the Arts and Crafts Society 
of Boston. And the minister of the 
church, Rey. Henry G. Ives, who sends 
word of these gifts, adds: “Perhaps the 
most eloquent gift ever made to Unity 
Church was that given by a working 
woman, who out of her meager earnings 
but great love gave the parish $100.” 


“Guide Posts” Point the Way — 
for Lay Service to the Church 


Each year the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League publishes a record of chapter ac- 
tivities gleaned from the reports sent 
in to national headquarters. It is in- 
complete this year, as before, for some time 
chapters did not send reports and too 
many.chapters lack the reporter’s instinct 
for concrete narrative; and others, per- 
haps, did not think-it worth while to re- 
cord the varied minor yet useful services 
that these groups render to their churches. 

The purpose of these annual publications 
is indicated by the title this year: “Guide 
Posts—Don’t Park Here, Keep Moving,” 


-and by the saying of Samuel Johnson 


printed underneath: “Hxample is always 
more efficacious than precept.” 

Opening to the first page, one sees a 
typical record, that of the Albany, N.Y., 
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chapter: “The chief work of the year has 
been conducting an open forum in the 
new church building each Sunday night for 
the discussion of questions of public in- 
terest. Financed the printing of the 


weekly program sent to all members of 


the church. Held a series of socials that 
aided in paying the chapter subscription 
to the church building fund. Supplied the 
refreshments for the annual meeting of 
the church.” ; 

Other chapters furnished leaders for the 
Sunday-school, conducted the every-member 
canvass and otherwise aided church fi- 
nances, carried on a unified course of study 


throughout the year, financed and man- 


aged the church advertising, and did 
various jobs of physical labor in reno- 
vating and beautifying church and parish 
buildings. q 

“We are still discovering that men will 
come together to discuss things that are 
worth while,” reports the Berkeley, Calif., 
chapter, which, for the second year, worked 
out and printed and carried through a 
program of study, this time on “Meeting 
the Menace of War.” The chapter in 
Braintree, Mass., set up a large bulletin 


board at the railroad station in the form of 


an open book, one page telling of the 
church; the other page, removable, ad- 
vertising current activities of the church. 
The Dallas, Tex., chapter printed and 
mailed the church calendar, and saw to 
the Wayside Pulpit and church sign on the 
lawn, news stories, advertisements, and 
publication of sermons in the daily papers. 
The men in Ithaca, N.Y., joined with the 
Universalists in an effort to finance a 
competent liberal student pastor in con- 
nection with Cornell University. As the 
result of its sixth annual public lecture 
course with noted speakers, the Min- 
neapolis chapter made a subscription of 
$500 to the church and had nearly $1,000 
in the treasury. Another series of lec- 
tures on the present status of the social 
sciences by faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota brought out an 
average attendance of 125 men at’ the 
regulazs meetings of the chapter. The 
Oklahoma City, Okla., chapter has in- 
creased interest of the men in church 
affairs and it successfully handled the 
annual financial canvass. It has a com- 
mittee on renewal of church memberships. 
At Weston, Mass., the Sunday-school com- 
mittee of the chapter engaged a superin- 
tendent of the school in which three 
members of the chapter taught classes, and 
the chapter assumed certain financial 
obligations for the school. . 


Dr. Rappleyea Joins 
Chattanooga Church 


Dr. George W. Rappleyea of Dayton, 
Tenn., joined All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 18. As related in the August 6 
issue of THe ReeistrerR, it was he who in- 
spired the Dayton trial to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Tennessee anti-evolu- 
tion law and induced John T. Scopes to 
stand trial. He is also joining the Chat- 
tanooga chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
He lives forty miles from Chattanooga and 
attends services regularly in All Souls. © 
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NDER THE AUSPICES of the Uni- 
tarian Mission House in Budapest, 


five “filial” churches have been established 


in these towns of Hungary: Debreczen, 


Szeged, both university towns; Miskolez, 
-Szolnok, and Békésgyula. These churches 


are made up of Transylvanian Unitarian 
refugees who settled in Hungary after 
their country came under Roumanian rule. 
The pastor of the Mission House, Dr. 


Gabriel Csiki, who relates this in a recent } 


report to the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, makes it his duty 
to visit the filial churches and hold serv- 
ices for them at least two or three times 
a year. Hach visit takes three full days. 
The work is increasing, as the. filial 
churches are asking for more services, and 
other ‘new centers are to be opened. 
Before the immigration of these Transyl- 
vyanians, Unitarianism had hardly been 
heard of in these country places, Dr. 
Csiki writes. A considerable number of 
people of other communions attend the 
services. Dr. c 
secretary of the International Congress of. 
Religious Liberals, visited the _ filial. 
church in Debreczen last May. ~ ee 

In Budapest itself, the Mission House 
has regular Sunday services in co-opera-. 
tion with the Unitarian Church of Buda- 
pest, except on the Sundays when Dr. 
Csiki is preaching in a country town. 
These, as well as the Mission itself, are: 
for the benefit also of Transylvanian | 
refugees. The relief work among the | 
Budapest refugees, says Dr. Csiki, has | 
been enlarged through the financial aid) 
given by the Women’s Alliance in America. . 
The Alliance gave the largest portion of 
the money spent during 1925 for the relief 
in serious cases, and in his work Dr. | 
Csiki is assisted by the Alliance of Buda-. 
pest. Dr. Csiki also reports that, in con-, 
nection with the Mission, a Francis David | 


Association of. Young People has been’ | 
formed. It consists mostly of students) | 


who have come out of Transylvania. An. 
English class of Unitarian boys and girls. 
is studying the Bnglish language and: 
literature and the history of British and) 
American Unitarianism. It is a part of) 
Dr. Csiki’s work to seek out Transylva- | 
nian refugees in all quarters of Budapest | 


and to establish centers and arrange | 


services for them. ‘if 

Dr. Csiki is preparing, on request, 
several articles on the condition of reli-. 
gious minorities in Transylvania for lead- 
ing French, Hungarian, and German. 
papers. He also wrote a 150-page book} 
for Unitarian propaganda purposes. And 
he is always expected to take active part 
in the work of the various. societies of 
social welfare, literature, education, and 
the like in Budapest. 

How the coming of Unitarians to De- 
breczen, locally known as “Calvinist: 
Rome,” has liberalized the religious spirit 
_ in that city is told by Dr. Csiki in a letter 
to Tuer Reeister, wherein he’ also de- 
es the visit of Dr. Drummond to that 
ce on May 10. Dr. Csiki writes in 

ae a 


| Unitarians i in “Calvinist Rome”, 


Sects ina Hungarlah city learn ;the\ art. of good. will... «28S people were present, representing all pos- 


William H. Drummond, — 
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- “It is worth noticing that Unitarian 
services in the city are being regularly 
held in one of the most beautiful Calvin- 
ist churches. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
usual audience is not Unitarian in name, 
but is deeply interested in Unitarianism. 


LECTERN IN UNITY CHURCH, 
AMHERST, MASS. 


’ Given by Mrs. W. Scott Fitz; made by 
eed and Casson, A. H. Davenport 
Company : 


As usual on the occasion of Dr. Drum- 
-mond’s visits, the church was full of 
people, all anxious to hear the message 
of free religion from Dr. Drummond and 
Dr. Csiki. Several Calvinist pastors and 
theological professors were recognized in 
the pews. — : 

“In order to give the public of the city 


a chance to hear Dr. Drummond, a. reli- 


mutual 
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gious meeting of the various denomina- 


-- tions was arranged in the afternoon in the 


spacious City Hall. Over two thousand 


sible shades of religious beliefs. Roman 
Catholic priests, Calvinists and Lutheran 
pastors, and Jewish rabbis were sitting 
side by side while listening to the mes- 
sage from Dr. Drummond. Those present 
had felt as never before that the things 
that divide Christian denominations are 
but trifles compared with those things of 
common interest. It is not the dividing 
dogmas which save the world,;. but the 
co-operation of the various 
churches and nations for the Kingdom of 
God, each one taking her special share 
allotted by the Father of our common 
household. 

“Unitarianism has already won a glori- 
ous victory in the Calvinist Rome of 
Hungary. In numbers it has not gained’ 
thousands, as yet; but, as a matter of 
fact, it has won the heart of the city of 
Debreczen. It has already liberalized the 
religious spirit within its walls and has 
created a fine spirit of religious toleration 
and co-operation. One of the leading men 
of the city, not a Unitarian, has openly 
declared that the city .can never be thank- 
ful enough for the fine spirit that Unita- 
rianism has brought in. 

“To understand the weight of this 


‘acknowledgment it is well to state here 


that, before the importation of Unitarian 
thought, the city of Debreczen was a black 
spot where religious intolerance and 
hatred, especially between Roman Catho- 
lics and Calvinists, was bitter and intense, 
and Unitarians were regarded as most 
dangerous heretics by Catholics and 
Protestants alike. Now the Unitarian 
gospel is being preached in one of the 
most beautiful Calvinist churches, and 
Catholics and Protestants are being 
brought on to the common ground of good 
will and co-operation. That is really an 
addition to the glory of the Unitarian 
name in Hungary.” 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 


The preacher at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel next week, Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, will be Rey. Ralph W. 
Sockman, D.D., Ph.D., of the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church in 
New York City. Dr. Sockman is a grad- 
uate of Union Theological Seminary and 
is a prominent and active figure in the 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The special service on Armistice Day, 
which falls on Wednesday next week, 
will be held at the usual hour for the 
week-day services—12.15 p.m. The War 
Memorial Doorway, in memory of those in 
King’s Chapel who gave their lives during 
the World War, will be dedicated at that 
time. There will be the usual organ re- 
cital on Monday, November 9, given by 
Raymond ©. Robinson, organist, and a 
vesper service of music and prayer on 
Wednesday at 4.30 p.m., conducted by Dr. 
Speight. Dr. Speight will be at King’s 
Chapel during the morning and afternoon 
each Wednesday for the service of those 
who wish to see him. 
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Building and Rebuilding the Churches 


Report views frontiers of Unitarianism among foreign-born 


N THE Annual Report of the American 

Unitarian Association, just off the 
press, President Samuel A. Eliot, report- 
ing for the Department of Church Exten- 
sion, points to the fact that “the intangi- 
ble results of the work in this Department, 
which defy record, are perhaps the most 
important of the undertakings committed 
to us.” He continues: “Increasingly the 
officers of the Association form a sort of 
clearing house through which much of the 
executive work of the denomination is 
earried on. The officers of the Associa- 
tion are constantly preaching, journeying 
among the ehurches, and advising to the 
best of their ability, often in times of 
‘eritical moment to the parishes. No two 
instances are ever alike. It is impossible 
to tabulate the work done or to state the 
time and consideration given in this way.” 

After indicating the financial aid that 
has been given to churches throughout 
the United States and Canada from the 
budget and from the Unitarian Campaign 
allotment, the Church Extension report re- 
views the building progress of the year 
ending April 30, 1925. New churches have 
been built at Albany, N.Y., Hartford, 
Conn., Portland and Salem, Ore. The 
churches at Waterville, Me., Portland, 
Me. (Preble Chapel), Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Fourth Church), and Richmond, Va., 
have been completely reconstructed. 
Extensive repairs and improvements 
have been made at Ellsworth, Me, 
Francestown, N.H., Hackensack, N.J., 
Haverhill, Mass., Lawrence, Kan., Mont- 
pelier, Vt., Palo Alto, Calif., Peterboro, 
N.H., Roslindale, Mass., Toronto, Ont., 
Walpole, Mass., and Wheeling, W.Va. 
New parish houses have been built at 
Belmont, Mass., Dorchester, Mass. (Christ 
Church), Evanston, Ill., Plainfield, N.J., 
Weston, Mass., and Wilton Center, N.H. 
New parsonages have been acquired at 
Flushing, N.Y., Gloucester, Mass., and 


Keokuk, Iowa; and new organs have been. 


added to the equipment at Presque Isle, 
Me., Ridgewood, N.J., and Roslindale, 
Mass. At Pittsfield, Mass., and Lynch- 
burg, Va., new churches are under con- 
struction; and, since the report was writ- 
ten, the new church at Youngstown, Obio, 
has been dedicated. 

A romantic chapter is the report of 
Unitarian churches among “new Ameri- 
eans,”’ from Rey. Elmer 8. Forbes, secre- 
tary of this department. There are the 
Finnish groups in Minnesota, the churches 
at Virginia and Angora, and the mission 
at Idington, all prospering both spiritually 
and materially under the untiring labors 
of Rey.. Milma §. Lappala. .The ‘move- 
ment among the Finns in Harlem, New 
York City, under the leadership of Rev. 
Arvi Perala, has a small but united and 
interested group. There are the Icelandic 
churches and missions in Canada. Besides 
the successful churches at Winnipeg, 
Man., and Wynyard, Sask., the church at 
Gimli, Man., has taken on new life since 
it has had a resident minister, 


Rev. 


Eyjolfur J. Melan. He is preacher, car- 


penter, artist, business man, an ideal 
pioneer. He takes charge of several mis- 
sions. At Arnes, Man., a new building is 


to be erected. Another station is Arborg, 
Man., seventy-five miles north of Winni- 
peg. At Selkirk, the largest town in 
Manitoba outside Winnipeg, services were 
carried on through the winter by Rev. 
Ragnar HE. Kvaran, minister in Winnipeg. 
This is a stronghold of extremely ortho- 
dox Lutheranism. Rev. Albert E. Krist- 
jansson has carried on the work at Shoal 
Lake and Mary Hill, Man. Also he makes 
long winter journeys to the scattered com- 
munities of the north, preaching in school- 
houses and village halls. Besides visit- 
ing the settlements of the farther West, 
Rev. Roégnvaldur Pétursson has given 
much time to the paper Heimskringla, 
THE CHRISTIAN ReE@istTeR of the Icelandic 
churches, without which, says Mr. Forbes, 
“their existence would be very prob- 
lematical.” Mr. Forbes believes that the 
time has come to make a beginning in 
Iceland itself. A strong liberal sentiment 
in Reykjavik, the capital. would welcome 
a free church. 

The Norwegian church at Underwood, 
Minn., celebrates its thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary this year, having been founded in 
1890. Rev. Oswald Eusebius Helsing has 
held services: at regular intervals, and 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes assisted in the 


organization of the church school and in |. 


furthering the work of the young people. 

Since the return to Transylvania of 
Rev. Alexander Bodocozy, the effort to 
minister to the Hungarian Unitarians of 
Ohio has been interrupted. It is hoped 
that a new leader may soon come from 
overseas. 


At the Old Scuth Forum 


Walter Prichard Eaton, dramatic critic, 
author, and eminent Unitarian layman, 
began the season of the Old South Meet- 
ing House Forum in Boston, Mass., on 
November 1, with a lecture on ‘Where is 
the American Theatre Going?’ The 
meetings are held Sunday afternoons and 
are broadcast by station WNAC. Other 
speakers and topics in the near future 
will be Dean Charles R. Brown of. Yale 
Divinity School, “The Place of the 
Preacher in the Modern World,’ Novem- 
ber 8; James Edgar Gregg, principal of 
Hampton Institute, “Is the Negro an In- 
ferior Race?’ November 15; Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji, formerly of Calcutta University, 
“The Future of India,’ November 22; 
Dr. W. A. Evans, of the “How to Keep 
Well” column in. many newspapers, 
“Keeping America Well,” November 29; 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, director of immi- 
gration for Massachusetts, “What Effect 
has the ‘Quota’ Had on the Quality of 
Our Immigration?’ December 6; Dr. 
Dennis A. McCarthy, authority on Irish 
affairs, “Changing Ireland,” December 13; 
Lothrop Stoddard, world traveler and 
author, “Are Classes Pua PpeanE, in 
pre December 20. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND . 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


LADY would like one or two pleasant, well- 
heated, @urnished rooms, with board. No ob- 
jection to country if conditions are comfortable. — 
Reply, giving full details and references, to 
L., 158 St. Paul Street, Brookline, Mass. 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G” Street, Worth 
west, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMBPRICAN THACHERS’ AGENCY, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN of refinement, expe- 
rienced traveler and linguist, desires position as 
companion or secretary. References. Address, 
Miss V., Suite 208 Metropolitan Tower, New 
York City. 


| PARISH PAPERS 


sith 
4 Any church, school or class can 
publish a parish paper ne using our 
“| co-operative plan. A parish paper 
' fills empty pews, keeps community 
1 ormed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for ‘your 
church without cost to you. 
| The National Religious Press 
C.R. Grand Rapids, Mich, 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

TheStar Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, ‘remember Star 


Island. 
Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Witu1am B. NicHoxs, President 
Isaac SpraGuE, Treasurer 


“UNITARIAN VISITORS. 
TO BOSTON 


Ri following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 


service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


| Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite | 
weg ate Leaps scoe ov — 


HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

= Near Arlington Street Church and Baok 
Eng Seaton ten mingies Sar Phone 


a 
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- Editor, Author, Minister 
- WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


Former Secretary Department Religious 
— Education, A. U. A, 
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_ Dr. Buck’s service to the Unitarian 
cause began while she was yet a young 
girl in Kalamazoo, Mich. Inspired by the 
illuminating sermons of Rey. Caroline 

Bartlett (now Mrs. Crane), she found 
herself spiritually, and began radiating 

that genial and persuasive influence which 
_ made her a marked personality among us. 
, Graduating at the Meadville Theologi- 
— ¢€al School in 1894, she became minister, 
_ jointly with Rev. Marion Murdoch, of the 
_ Unitarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer, the be- 
loved hymn writer. That her influence 
in Cleveland was both deep and lasting 
was evident to those persons attending 
the General Conference in that city at the 
time of her decease, who talked with men 
and women of the parish to whom Dr. 
Buck had become a friend of the spirit, 
to whom her going meant an impoverished 
world. Pastorates at Manistee, Mich. 
| (1900-01), Kenosha, Wis. (1901-10), and 

_ Alameda, Calif. (1911-12), followed. In 
these, again, the same deep spiritual im- 
pression was made upon her loyal parish- 
_  ioners. Meantime she was, unconsciously 
to herself, preparing for the crowning 
_ work of her life, which was to be in the 
field of religious education. In earlier 
years she had been for a time a successful 
high-school teacher. The educational gift 
| then manifested expressed itself in excep- 
| tional church school work, and in sermons 
which, for all their poetical phrasing and 
emotional appeal, were ever educational 
in their influence. 
| “ In 1912 Miss Buck was called to be 
associate secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education. When she was sug- 
gested for that position, her prominent 
fitness for the work was so evident that 
no second candidate was named. She 
assumed the new responsibilities of the 
post in September, 1912, and continued in 
that office throughout the remainder of 
her life. The writer of this sketch, having 
been her coworker through those thirteen 
eventful years, gladly testifies to her skill, 
insight, and consecration. Her one dom- 
inating purpose was to place at the dis- 
posal of teachers and pupils in our church 
schools the best materials that modern 
scholarship has developed, and to train 
_. teachers, ministers, and parents in the 
most improved methods of teaching reli- 
gion. 

- While a considerable part of Dr. Buck’s 
energies were expended in personal con- 
sultations and in a very large corres- 
pondence with church workers and edu- 
_ ¢ators, both secular and religious, her 

chief activities were centered upon teacher 
_ training and the preparation of material 
for religious instruction. At the Isles of 

y ‘Shoals, at Andover, Meadville, and on the 
_ Pacific Coast, Dr. Buck lectured and 
ht demonstration classes, at times 
ing full charge of the institutes, which 
ed from one week to a fortnight. 
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In Memoriam 


In addition, there were unnumbered 
shorter institutes, covering one to three 
days, in which she pleaded for and gave 
training in improved methods of teaching 
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tion. For musical and intellectual worth, 
this book sets a new standard among song 
and service books for the church school. 
The best sources in the literature of de- 
votion are freely drawn upon, and the 
quality of the music chosen, or composed 
for the Hymnal, is a marked advance on 
all such works previously issued. 


religion. The Beacon, a weekly paper for~ Many are ready to say that, despite these 


children of intermediate grade, was under 
her editorial charge throughout these 
years. Her editorials were heart-to-heart 
talks with the young people, stimulating 
and refining. She organized readers of 
The Beacon into the Beacon Club, which 
grew to contain more than 4,000 members, 
each one of which contributed atleast as 
much as the writing of a letter to the 
editor. 

When the Beacon Course in’ Religious 
Education was outlined, it was 
Buck’s teaching skill and experience upon 
which the other members of the editorial 
board relied for guidance in grading. 
Only those intimately connected with this 
work know the extent of her labors, many 
of the books in the course having been 
largely modified by her insight and energy. 
One book she contributed, “The Story of 
Jesus.” Qualified persons have  pro- 
nounced this to be the best teaching book 
on any subject in the religious field, and 
at the same time the best introduction to 
the life of Jesus for young people they 
have known. Scholarship is simplified 
and orientalisms interpreted, so that the 
man Jesus is apprehended at once simply 
and profoundly. This. book alone would 
constitute a major contribution of any 
leader in the field of religious education. 

Dr. Buck’s final completed work was 
the Beacon Hymnal. The services she 
compiled, unaided. The hymns were in 
part selected by a commission, but in the 
finished work about half the hymns and 
more than half the music was of her selec- 


Dr. 


notable contributions to the cause to which 
she was so utterly devoted, her chief con- 
tribution was her own radiant personality. 
Hers was a presence not possible to over- 
look. In any company she became at 
once the center of interest. Vivacious in 
social circles, of abounding energy, rever- 
ent in the pulpit, she was eager for ever 
fuller knowledge and greater skill. She 
poured forth her vital forces so lavishly 
that when the supreme test came her 
magnificent vitality was unequal to the 
strain. She ceased to breathe, and multi- 
tudes of understanding friends stood 
aghast; it was inconceivable that she 
could die. Her contribution to the reli- 
gious welfare of a vast number of people, 
children and adults, lives on. In that she 
finds an earthly immortality. 


—— 


One Who Mastered 


JAMES A. FAIRLEY 


“They shall be as when a standard 
bearer fainteth,’ said Isaiah. So are we 
in these days when we are feeling the loss 
of a revered leader. In the midst of her 
usefulness, in a time of apparently robust 
health, she has fallen and we are bereaved. 
Mine is not the word that speaks of her 
distinguished achievements, of her re- 
markable contribution in one of the most 
important fields of human endeavor. 
Rather would I speak of those elements in 
her personality which endeared and 

(Continucd on page 1094) 


UNITARIAN THOUGHT 


By Ephraim Emerton 


Professor Emeritus of Church History at Harvard University. 


Author of Medieval 


Europe; Desiderius Erasmus; Beginnings of Modern Europe ; Learning and Living ; etc. 


This volume stands by itself as the most complete and authoritative exposition 
of that body of religious ideas which now for more than a century have been 


described as Unitarian. 


It is not a manual of dogmatic formulas nor an 
apologia for the record of a religious denomination. 


It assumes as its basis 


the often-repeated statement that Unitarianism is not a body of doctrine but 


.an attitude of mind. 


It is an attempt to show how this mental and spiritual 


attitude has affected opinion upon the several problems of Christian specu- 


lation. 


A special feature of Professor Emerton’s work is its historical perspective. 
As a life-long student and teacher of Christian history he has known how to 
show the close relation of Unitarian thought to those earlier and simpler ideas 
which in the progress of organizing effort came to be confused and obscured 


by the growth of ritual and by the necessities of discipline. 


On the other 


hand he has shown at every stage the debt of Unitarians to all those who 
have gone before them in the struggle to hold the Christian tradition free 
alike from debasing superstitions and from demoralizing. compromises. 


$2.15 Postpaid 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street, 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


Boston, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
612 Phelan Bldg. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


WITHIN is the 
fountain of good. 
It will ever flow 
if thou wilt dig 


for It. MARCUS AURELIUS 


: _ (Continued from page 1093) 
bound her to those who had the high 
privilege of sharing her friendship. 

One came to a sense of strength in her 

make-up; strength of mind, strength of 
will, and strength of affection. There was 
amplitude of nature, breadth as well as 
keenness and depth of vision. Deeply 
religious, she was a hater of shams and 
false shows in religion. God was near at 
hand, indwelling in all of nature and all 
of men. One of her last remarks to me 
was, apropos of the difficulty of teaching 
religion to children, ‘Remember that the 
materials for study are imbedded in all 
the life about us.” With such a concep- 
tion of God, of course she was a democrat, 
and sensed rather than dogmatized that 
God was within rather than outside the 
evolution of the universe. As nothing 
human was alien to her intellectually, so 
in the realm of the emotions and affections 
her sympathies were as comprehensive as 
the world, but with no blurring of values. 
Hers was no mushy sentimentalism. She 
was keen to “discriminate between things 
that are different.” A conversation with 
her was always an intellectual challenge, 
a moral and spiritual inspiration. 
' Miss Buck was a thorough modern. 
She chafed under that strange combina- 
tion of rigidity and timidity that goes 
with encrusted custom. Profoundly im- 
pressed with ‘‘all of good the past hath 
had,” she would use it for making our own 
and the coming time glad. And in so 
doing, “she was not afraid of the king’s 
commandment.” 

Hers was a radiating personality. Any 
group she was in felt itself quickened and 
cheered by her buoyancy and convinced 
optimism. Young people at the Shoals 
have testified to me of the vigor and value 
of her influence. The little colony which 
she joined this past summer on the coast 
of Maine recognized in her one who mas- 


tered because she was more soulful than 


the rest.. 

Perhaps best of all she had. a genius 
for friendship. Friends were to her the 
pearl of great price. Everywhere she 
made friends and kept them, | 

And now that she has joined the choir 
invisible, it is cheering to know that 
children for a generation and more will be 
singing with her down the years the 
hymns and tunes she has so brilliantly 
brought into enduring form. 


Her First Parish 
[From the Cleveland Unitarian] 


There are many in our church ‘who feel 
a deep sense of personal loss in the death 
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DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


-| through wholesome home life, through fostering 


physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, atid furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 
SEvEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuiaaao, Sr. Louis, San FRaNngisgo 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completety_¢ equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A:M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE. 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Classes in the handicrafts, domestic science, physical 
eae music, art, dramatics, dancing, and story- 


Clubs, Scout troops, civic, patriotic, fraternal, and 
racial societies. 


Lectures and entertainments. 


C. L. DeNormanpip, Frepericx J. Sours, 


President ector 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location, 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, libra- 
ries, laboratories, museums, and opportunities 
for field work. It will expand its curriculum 
and adapt its teaching to the varied needs of in- 
dividuals and the growing demands of the 
churches. 

Winter quarter begins at Meadville January 
5; Summer quarter in Chicago; June 21; 
Autumn quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President, 


F, C. SourHworrn, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H- 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, - 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET... 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Cuuncu, Treasurer. - 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California — 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough hme in all departments of théos 


logical study. plemen work available at 
Pacific School ba igion and University of Cali- 


fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next semester will begin begin Jan. 12. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


of Dr. Florence Buck, on October 12; 
especially those who knew and loved her 


- in the days when, with Miss Murdoch, she 


ministered to our congregation. They will 
tell you of a personality which they can 
never forget, warm-hearted,. consecrated, 
inspiring. Not only those’ who have 
known her so long, but all who ever met 


her will speak of her peiendaen and 
charm, and the genuine interest which ; 
she showed even in strangers. 

Those in religious education work will 
wonder who can fill her place, for she has 
been the enthusiastic and enterprising 
leader to them for many years. Dr. Buck 
was constantly experimenting in new 
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methods and materials, and showing 
through institutes and lectures how to 
make religious education more effective, 
vital, and beautiful. Through her efforts 
and those of Dr. Lawrance, our Beacon 
Course of textbooks has come to stand for 
a high type of instruction in religion. Her 
own book, “The Story of Jesus,” used with 
Professor Bowen’s “Gospel of Jesus,” is 
one of the best of the series. 

Eyen the children will be aware of her 
loss, for. Dr. Buck had an understanding 
love for them, and as editor of the Beacon, 
the church school paper, she was able to 
reach all in the denomination. 

Dr. Buck was minister here for six 
years, when the church was still located 
on Bolivar Road. She came to us from 
Oxford, England, where she and Miss 
Murdoch had been studying. Our Women’s 
Alliance was started by her, and no doubt 
much of the Alliance spirit which has 
made it such a helpful organization in the 
ehurch may be traced to the inspiration 
and impetus of Miss Buck’s courage and 
devotion. 


Storm Blows Down Church Tower 


A devastating wind that struck part of 
Woburn, Mass., on October 25, blew down 
the steeple of the First Unitarian Church 
in that town. The tower, which rose fifty 
feet from Winn Street, was one of the 
first targets of the storm. It swayed and 
_tottered for a moment, then crashed across 
the street, crushing a sedan from which 
three young women had just stepped. 


Ministers’ Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, November 9, at 11 a.m., 
in the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass. Rev. William Ware Locke of Law- 
rence, Mass., will talk on “Third Class 
Passenger Views of Europe.’ The meet- 
ing is open to the public. 


Dr. Slaten’s. First Sermon — 
_ The Laymen’s League of the West Side 


‘Unitarian Church of New York recently |. 


voted to publish a series of Dr. A. Wake- 
field Slaten’s sermons. The first of the 
series, entitled “The Evolution of Reli- 
gion,” has just appeared. This is Dr. 
Slaten’s initial sermon as minister of the 
West Side Church. It attracted wide 
publicity, and has been vigorously dis- 
cussed. An advertisement of it is found 
in this issue. 


Looking Back on Locarno 
(Continued from page 1076) 


fering similar wrongs. Now that the pos- 
sibility of a revision of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles is promised by the conference of 
Locarno, all these downtrodden and op- 
pressed nations are looking forward to a 
lightening of their own burdens. Will 
‘Europe demonstrate its capacity to grasp 
actualities in this moment of wise de- 
cision—or will she once more prove that 
she is incapable of dealing with facts? 
Locarno is full of splendid promise. May 
: it be amply fulfilled! 
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Social Service Council to Meet 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet in the vestry of the Bul- 
finch Place Church in Boston, Mass., 
on Thursday, November 5, at 10.80 a.m. 
The topic will be “Details of Our Work.” 


Dr. Mason’s Anniversary 


On November 15, Dr. L. Walter Mason 
will complete twenty-five years of service 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. The Board of Trus- 
tees is planning a reception to Dr. and 
Mrs. Mason on November 13, when Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton will speak, and it has 
asked Dr. Mason to preach an anniversary 
sermon on the fifteenth. 


Called to Manchester, N.H. 


Rey. Harry Taylor has accepted a call 
to the First Unitarian Society of Man- 
chester, N.H., and began his duties there 
on November 1. Mr. Taylor recently re- 
turned from Australia, where he was 
associate minister with Dr. Charles Strong 
at the Unitarian Church in Melbourne. 


To Build on New Lot 


The Unitarian Society of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., has purchased a lot on which 
it hopes to build a new plant as soon as 
the present property is sold. The parson- 
age has already been sold to an Episcopal 
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church. This move was definitely de- 
cided upon after the church building had 


been severely damaged in the earthquake 
which visited Santa Barbara on June 29. 


Cuicago, Inn.—Rev. Von Ogden Vogt of 
the First Unitarian Church, author of 
“Art and Religion,” is giving a series of 
twelve lectures to the Women’s Alliance 
of that church on “The Religious Arts.” 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 


STANDARD SETS-$6.000 AND UP 


J. ©. DEAGAN., inc. 
E 167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 


but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 


results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources. 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 
THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on—October 1 to December 1, 1925. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Just Published 


Dramatic Services of Worship 


_ By Isabel K. Whiting 
With Foreword by Samuel M. Crothers 
Illustrated; $2.00 postpaid 


This book of ten Dramatic Services has been arranged for the training of youth in 
the experience of worship. The traditional church days and times of special religious 


significance have been chosen for commemoration. 


Important episodes in Bible 


history and literature, and memorial records of devoted spiritual leaders have been set 


in dramatic form within the ritual of a religious service. 


Complete instructions are 


furnished for the simple settings, costuming and music. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Herald. 


“Have you had any experience with 
children?” “No, ma’am, I’ve always 
worked in the best of families.”—Pitt 
Panther. 


“Why don’t you work? Hard work 
never killed anyone.” “You are wrong, 
lady. I lost both of my wives in that 
way.’—Sydney Bulletin. 


Bom: “How did you make out in your 
singing act?” Bo: “Great. After the 
first verse they yelled, ‘Fine!’ After the 
second they yelled, ‘Imprisonment!’ ” 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


James M. Barrie describes his feeling 
about the dictionary by saying, “Even 
if I do not use it, I like to feel that it is 
there.” That is often the feeling of a 
person in regard to his religion—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


“Yes, Dad, if I am in the woods with- 
out matches I can start a fire with two 
sticks. Very handy for a camper.” “I 
should infer so. And what is nature’s 
substitute for a can-opener?’ —Louwis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


“But,” protested the new arrival, as 
Saint Peter handed him a golden trumpet, 
“T can’t play this instrument; I never 
practiced while on earth.” “Of course 


you didn’t,’ chuckled the old saint. 
“That's why you are _ here.’”—Zion’s 
Herald. 


Harold had been taken to the children’s 
service for the first time. On his return 
his mother carefully asked him about the 
service and the address. He replied: “It 
was about two people who lived in a very 
beautiful garden called Paradise, and they 
were so happy until the servant came.” 
—The Watchman. 


Praise is comely, and in the Kentucky 
mountains it is also cautious. The moun- 
taineer is not overenthusiastic. An Epis- 
copal deaconess died, and she must have 
been a great success, according to the 
Churchman, because after her death an 
old man down at the village store offered 
the unusual tribute: “Wall, I reckon she 
haint a-done us no harm.” 


A clergyman, called away suddenly and 
- unable to officiate at the services of his 
own church, intrusted his new curate with 
the duty. On his return he asked his wife 
what she thought of the curate’s sermon. 
“The poorest I ever heard,” she declared, 
nothing in it at all.” Later, the rector 
meeting his curate, asked him how he got 
on. “Fine, sir,’ said the curate. “I did 
not have time to prepare anything myself, 
so I preached one of your sermons.”—The 
Continent. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, the editor of the Hib- 
bert Journal, tells of a trip to Ireland 
by an Englishman, who was far off his 
course and confused about his next direc- 
tions. He asked an Irishman cutting 
peat in the wilds of Connemara, how to 
get to Letterfrack. The old Irishman 
labored over the directions, so intricate 
and roundabout were the roads, until, 
having done his best, he added this: “If 
it was meself that was going to Letter- 
frack, faith, I wouldn’t start from here!” 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 


rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and DT Ty ina, ee Stenography. 
Foreign ork. NNETTE 80 

145 Gabel Bua B ng, Beston, Ma Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 
A _ lifetime investment insuring 
health, convenience, and economy 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dr. A. pete Slaten’s 
“The EVelonion LL of Religion” 
15 cents postpaid 
West Side Unitarian Church 


550 Cathedral Parkway New York City 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


-A Scholarship is offered in part ent for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tam 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Follo ; Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Sho: ; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- _ 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie S$ 
oe 


chool 
_ Far Girls. 


Extiitiasins 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Post Graduate Housecraft Course 


POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


_ A school home where 
your daughter receives 


individual instruction 
_ ander the most careful 
| supervision. 
Principals j 2 
John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


of Berkeley and Marlborough 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 AM 
The minister will preach, ~ 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, ps and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder. 
garten at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul - 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning © 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
= the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 

,» in the vestry. 


Ser satitints CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage. Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R, Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.45 a.m. Church School at 12 Mm. 
Y. P. R. U. services on the first and third Sun- 
days of each some at 5 P.M, 


A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., 
services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the minister 
and to sign the Visitors” Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Stree 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. an 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’ S classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


_KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N etd D.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold ‘Be. Bien in 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; 

Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and poeta 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight, 
November 8, 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHUR' BOSTON (1649 

con Street and frees 1 Rev. Rev, Biaward 
ar Horton, D.D., Minister i Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Ship 
9.30 a.m., Church Si 


superintendent. 11 A.M., Nieted 4 


Chorus choir under Homer Cc... a 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON ( 


Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
<nennty minister emeritus. 
as 
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